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TENDENCIES IN STATE TAX LEGISLATION AFFECTING 
THE SUPPORT OF EDUCATION 


AX ALL students of public finance are aware, reforms in the tax 


structure of the country are imperative if the public service is 
to be supported adequately and equitably. In recent years practical- 
ly all the states have been faced with the problem of raising addi- 
tional revenue for pensions, social security, and relief. Some states 
are experiencing great difficulty in meeting these new demands with- 
out curtailing the support of education and other well-established 
services. At the same time pressure is being brought in many quar- 
ters to lighten the tax burden on real property, which has long con- 
stituted the chief element in the tax base. In the search for new 
sources of revenue the tax base is being broadened and the tax 
structure reformed. This matter of tax reform is of vital interest to 
all who are concerned with the support of education. It is daily be- 
coming clearer that in the years lying ahead two elements of the 
population will be in sharp competition for the taxpayer’s dollar; 
these two population elements are the dependent young and the 
dependent aged. Humanitarianism requires that the indigent and 
the aged be cared for; the very maintenance of our civilization de- 
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pends on an adequate education of youth. The development of sound 
and comprehensive state systems of taxation constitutes a challenge 
to educational statesmanship that must be met. 

In this connection attention is called to a recently published bul- 
letin of the Research Division of the National Education Associa- 
tion. The bulletin is entitled Tax Legislation Affecting State School 
Revenues, 1934-38. It supplements an earlier bulletin which re- 
viewed changes in state tax laws during the years 1929-33. 

Tendencies in state tax legislation for the five-year period 1934-38 
are described as follows: 


Certain tendencies revealed by the legislation reported in the following chap- 
ters bear a direct relationship to methods used in financing the public schools 
and thus appear to be worthy of special mention. Some of these tendencies, 
no doubt, are only temporary, the immediate outgrowth of the depression, yet 
they may have far-reaching results. Others are known to have had their roots 
in the pre-depression era. 

States continued after 1934 to take steps, begun in the late years of the de- 
pression, to relieve the tax burden on real estate and to ease the payment of 
delinquent taxes. While some such action was probably taken, at one time or 
another, by practically every state, this tendency was especially noticeable in 
rural areas where the collapse of property values, after 1929, was particularly 
severe and where a large volume of delinquent taxes had accumulated. 

Twenty-three states and one territory passed one or more of the following 
types of measures aimed at property-tax relief and directly or indirectly affecting 
state revenues for public education, between 1934 and 1938: (1) provision of 
new or increased homestead exemptions—Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Louisi- 
ana, Minnesota, Mississippi, Utah; (2) provision of new or increased exemptions 
of tangible or intangible personal property—Georgia, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania; (3) extension of exemptions to include property of 
specia! classes of taxpayers, such as religious and educational institutions, war 
veterans, housing authorities, etc——Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Puerto Rico; (4) waivers of interest and penalties on delinquent 
tax payments—Nebraska, New Mexico, South Carolina, Tennessee; (5) allow- 
ance of delinquent tax payments in instalments—Arizona, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Puerto Rico; and (6) postponement of tax sales and liberalization of 
provisions for the redemption of land sold for taxes—Alabama, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Tennessee, Utah, and Puerto Rico..... 

Three states (Alabama, Arkansas, and Louisiana) provided for the replace- 
ment of state and local property taxes by other types of state tax revenues 
placed in “property tax relief” and “property tax reduction” funds. Proceeds of 
income taxes, general sales taxes, and alcoholic beverage excises were earmarked 
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in part for the reduction of state or local property taxes by three states (Colo- 
rado, Louisiana, and Oklahoma), nine states (Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Ohio, Utah, and Wyoming), and two states (Idaho 
and Louisiana), respectively. 

Measures such as those described above increased the need of states for new 
and larger revenues, both for the financing of their own state activities and as a 
means of extending aid to local governments. ... . 

Between 1934 and 1938 seven new states (Colorado, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and West Virginia) were added to the list of 
those taxing personal or corporation net income, or both, bringing the total 
number up to thirty-six. Fifteen states (Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, 
Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Missouri, New Jersey, New Mexi- 
co, North Dakota, Ohio, and Wyoming) enacted new general sales tax laws in 
the years 1934-38. However, in four of these states (Idaho, Maine, Maryland, 
and New Jersey) the sales tax laws were repealed, rejected by popular referen- 
dum, or allowed to expire. Sales tax laws enacted prior to 1934 by three other 
states (Kentucky, New York, and Oregon) were also repealed or allowed to 
expire during the 1934-38 period, reducing the net gain in the number of states 
using general sales taxes to eight. 

Gasoline taxes which have been imposed by all states since 1929 and which 
have become, through the levy of increased or additional rates, the greatest 
single source of state tax revenue, are used principally for financing the main- 
tenance and construction of highways. Nevertheless, between 1934 and 1938 at 
least nine state legislatures passed or continued measures which allotted gasoline 
tax revenues to state general or state educational purposes (Florida, Georgia, 
Massachusetts, Nebraska, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Texas). 

Alcoholic beverage tax laws passed in nearly all states as recently as 1933 are 
proving a fruitful source of revenue. Four states (Connecticut, Kentucky, Penn- 
sylvania, and Vermont) derive revenues from new tobacco tax laws. The num- 
ber of states levying chain-store taxes rose from eighteen in 1933 to twenty-four 
in 1938. New chain-store tax laws were enacted in eleven states (California, 
Colorado, Georgia, Iowa, Kentucky, Mississippi, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, and Texas) during the intervening years, but laws of six states 
(Arizona, California, Delaware, Maine, New Mexico, and Vermont) taxing 
chain stores were repealed or held unconstitutional. New or increased taxes on 
corporations, on inheritances and estates, and on the severance of natural re- 
sources from the soil or water also provided needed state revenues during the 
years 1934-38. 

Each of the above types of taxes was employed by at least as many states at 
the end of the five-year period as at the beginning and many of them were far 
more numerous. All of them increased in number during the decade 1929-38. 
Whereas in 1929 only about 80 per cent of state tax revenues were derived from 
non-property tax sources, this per cent had increased to over 93 per cent by 1938. 
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Only in the case of general sales and chain-store taxes does the number of laws 
recently repealed suggest the possibility that these taxes may have passed the 
zenith of their popularity. 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL POLICY IN GERMANY 


——— in Germany has long been particularly sensitive to 
prevailing political ideas; time and again its purposes and its 
structure have undergone fundamental change as political power 
tended to veer to the right or to the left. In the eighteenth century 
the rulers of Prussia took over the control of education and made it 
an instrument of state policy. It is a significant fact in the history 
of Prussia and of Europe that education came under the control of 
the state before Prussian political and social institutions had been 
much influenced by the spirit of democracy. The result was that 
education tended to become an instrument for maintaining the status 
quo—the absolute monarchy and an economic and social system, 
many elements of which had originated in the high feudal age. In 
contrast, public control of education was initiated in France follow- 
ing the Revolution and in England after the Reform Bill of 1867. 
Similarly, in the United States the dynamics of public education are 
to be found in the emergence of the democratic state as a form of 
political organization. 

Soon after the opening of the nineteenth century, after Prussia 
had suffered a humiliating defeat at the hands of Napoleon, the 
Prussian king surrounded himself with a group of relatively liberal 
leaders who carried into effect a sweeping program of social reform. 
In the interval between 1807 and 1815 popular education received a 
powerful impetus, but after the defeat of Napoleon the Prussian 
king soon retreated from his somewhat liberal position. As the gov- 
ernment grew less liberal, popular education was viewed with in- 
creasing misgiving and suspicion. The Revolution in 1848 brought 
matters to a head: the king laid the blame for the Revolution 
squarely at the door of the public school. He asserted, in no uncer- 
tain terms, that the system of popular education had weaned the 
loyalty of his subjects from him, and he declared that, as long as he 
held the sword hilt in his hand, he would know how to deal with such 
a nuisance. The king was making no idle tnreats; the government 
now directed a body blow at popular education. The curriculum in 
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the normal schools was severely restricted, and the work in the ele- 
mentary schools was pared down to the mere elements of reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and religion. 

The establishment of the Empire was again the signal for the 
initiation of a more liberal policy with respect to the education of the 
masses. German leaders had led well; their victory over France and 
the unification of Germany had created vast moral values in the 
mind of the people; there was nowhere on the horizon any articulate 
group in German life which might hope to challenge successfully the 
power of the ruling class. Relieved of the fear complex that had 
gripped the king after the Revolution of 1848, German leadership 
could now turn its attention safely to the development of a more 
liberal program of popular education. Normal-school curriculums 
were enriched, and the Volksschulen expanded their work to include 
more than the bare instrumentalities of culture. Even so, the Ger- 
man educational system at every point reflected the class structure 
of society. For the masses of children and for their teachers, there 
was one group of schools; for the directive classes and for their 
teachers, there was another. 

Under the German Republic the democratic elements in German 
life came into power, and they sought at once to introduce a con- 
siderable degree of liberalism into the educational system. Private 
schools (Vorschulen) leading to the secondary schools were abolished, 
and a single type of school (Grundschule) enrolling children from six 
to ten was made compulsory for all. Normal schools for the training 
of teachers in the Volksschulen were abolished by law; it was planned 
that henceforth these teachers would be trained in standard sec- 
ondary schools and in institutions of university rank. A closer ar- 
ticulation of elementary and secondary education was to be pro- 
vided for by the establishment of a new type of secondary school 
known as the Aufbauschule. Bright pupils in the public elementary 
school (Volksschule) could transfer to the Aufbauschule at the age of 
thirteen and prepare for the university at nineteen. But perhaps the 
most important change in education under the Republic was its pur- 
pose and spirit. Schools now sought to develop individualism and 
the spirit of free inquiry to a degree hitherto unknown in Germany. 

Under the Third Reich, as might have been expected, education 
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has been made very definitely an instrument of social control and 
direction. Practically every aspect of educational theory and prac- 
tice is determined by the prevailing political ideology. Care has been 
taken to eliminate the elements of liberalism and individualism in- 
troduced during the period of the Republic. Now the supreme task 
of education is to socialize youth in terms of the new regime—to 
develop the right attitudes of loyalty and submission. Physical edu- 
cation ranks second in importance to the development of proper at- 
titudes. Intellectual accomplishment has fallen from its once high 
estate; conditioning of the emotions has come to be far more im- 
portant than the cultivation of the intellect. In the educative process 
the home and the school have tended to lose a great deal of their 
old importance. They have been regarded as too conservative; in- 
creasingly, reliance has been placed in such institutions as the Hitler 
Youth Organization and the land year (Landjahr). By decree, all 
German youth are now members of the Hitler Youth Organization, 
which is made up of the Hitler-Jugend (boys fourteen to eighteen), 
of the Jungvolk (boys ten to fourteen), of the Bund Deutscher Madel 
(girls fifteen to twenty-one), and the Jungmddel (girls ten to fifteen). 
When children in cities reach the age of fourteen, they are required— 
or at least most of them are supposed to be required—to spend eight 
months in the country. This activity constitutes what is known as 
the land year. Children work on farms and in villages, engage in 
many kinds of sports, and receive “national political instruction.” 
In these ways it is hoped that they will come to appreciate and 
understand the country, gain in physical strength and vigor, and 
become deeply attached to National Socialist ideology. 

All who are interested in recent changes in the educational policies 
of Germany will want to examine carefully a bulletin (No. 15, 1938) 
of the United States Office of Education which was written by 
Alina M. Lindegren and which bears the title Education in Germany. 
Chapters are devoted to “Elementary and Secondary Education,” 
“The Middle Schools,” ““‘The Education of Teachers,” “New Insti- 
tutions and Education of Jews,” ‘‘Professional Study in the Classical 
Universities,” ““The Technical High Schools,” and “Study at Other 
idigher Institutions.” 

As Dr. Lindegren points out, virtually all authority over educa- 
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tion is now vested in the Fiihrer and his cabinet of about fifteen 
members. Before the advent of Hitler the various German states 
were, in large measure, free to develop and manage their own school 
systems. Now all matters of importance are under the control of the 
central government. 

All German children are required to attend a fourdation school 
(Grundschule) for four years (usually from six to ten years of age). 
During these first four years of school the study of the environment 
(Heimatkunde) is of the greatest importance. As the following quota- 
tion from an official document shows, no time is lost in beginning to 
condition German youth in terms of the National Socialist spirit. 


The environmental intuitive instruction (heimatkundliche Anschauungsunter- 
richt) of the first and second school years is based on the material of the child’s 
immediate world. It clears, corrects, and broadens his store of concepts and 
makes him consciously ready to be taught new things. 

From the third year on the child learns to know his homeland according to 
planned method. Furthermore, he is taught the fundamentals of folklore, his- 
tory, geography, and natural science. 

Beginning with the family the child sees people at work and at leisure, in 
conduct of daily life, customs, manners, language and songs, stories, sagas, and 
legends. Among stories of local history shall be inserted individual historical 
pictures insofar as they come within the understanding of the child’s age group. 
The hero thought shall be in the foreground. Heroes of the homeland, of the 
World War, and of the National Socialist movement, the quiet hero of everyday, 
and the hero of sagas shall inspire the child. 


After four years in the Grundschule boys and girls may continue in 
the upper four years of the Volksschule or enter a middle school or a 
secondary school. After completing the Volksschule, at about the 
age of fourteen, most children prepare for a trade in a part-time 
continuation or trade school. 

Important changes have taken place in secondary education. 
Under the Republic there were five types of secondary schools: the 
Gymnasium, with emphasis on the classical subjects; the Realgym- 
nasium, with emphasis on modern languages and Latin; the Ober- 
realschule, with emphasis on the sciences and other modern sub- 
jects; the Deutsche Oberschule, emphasizing German culture; and the 
Aufbauschule. This latter type of school had no distinctive program 
of its own; its curriculum might be that of any of the other types of 
secondary schools. It was a six-year school, taking pupils from the 
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Volksschule at the age of thirteen and preparing them for the uni- 
versity at the age of nineteen. Recently the five types of secondary 
schools have been reduced to three: the Oberschule (inspired by the 
Deutsche Oberschule of the Republic), the Gymnasium, and the 
Aufbauschule. The classical Gymnasium, which for centuries had 
been dominant in Germany, is now relegated to a place of minor 
importance. Henceforth the Oberschule will be the dominant type. 

The higher schools for girls have also been reorganized. Now there 
are only two types of higher schools for girls: the Aufbauschule and 
the Oberschule, neither of which makes much attempt to prepare 
girls for the university. 

The characteristics of the realignment of secondary education are 
described by Dr. Lindegren as follows: 


Chief among the features of this general realignment of secondary education 
is the standardization of instruction through one main type of school and two 
subordinate types, all with programs imposed by the ministry for the entire 
Reich, a countertrend to the former many varieties of training leading to higher 
education. Next comes the turning toward the subjects commonly termed 
“practical,” such as modern languages, mathematics, and sciences, and the 
definite lessening of opportunities to study the classics. The attempt to shorten 
the time preparatory to university studies is a further consideration, but it 
must be borne in mind that on March 16, 1935, the Reich repudiated the re- 
armament clauses in the Treaty of Versailles and two years of military service 
are now compulsory for men. This with the six months of compulsory work 
service (Arbeitsdienst) more than counteracts the one year gained in the schools. 

Moreover, the swing is evidently away from the policies of the Republic with 
respect to making secondary and higher education more freely available and 
more democratic. Changing over from the elementary- to the secondary-school 
system is harder rather than easier and fewer students, not more, are to be made 
ready for, and admitted to, the universities. Fees will still be charged by the 
secondary schools, but it is expected that exemptions, scholarships, and similar 
arrangements will make it possible for poor but worthy children to acquire a 
secondary education. 

The selection of pupils for the secondary schools is based on character, physi- 
cal fitness, mental ability, and national fitness. This last term means mainly 
agreement with the ideas of the National Socialist party. The purpose of the 
secondary school, the principles governing the selection of pupils, and their pro- 
motion from class to class are all expressed in a decree of March 27, 1935, issued 
by the minister. It applies to both boys and girls 

By decrees of February 12, 1934, and January 29, 1936, the minister an- 
nounced that girls were not to be admitted to schools for boys in localities where 
there were separate secondary and middle schools for girls, except in specially 
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approved instances. In a community with only one secondary school, however, 
girls and boys could attend the same school. The decree of January 29, 1938, 
states that coeducation is contrary to the spirit of National Socialist education. 
It forbids the admission of boys to schools for girls; provides that only in special 
instances may girls attend a school for boys; and that when they do, the instruc- 
tion they receive must be arranged as far as possible in line with that at a girls’ 
school. Further, admission of a girl to classes 6 to 8 at a boys’ school must be 
exceptional and requires in each instance the approval of the upper president or 
of the chief education authority of the state. Only with the consent of the 
minister may a girl be admitted to the Gymnasium for here special arrangements 
for her education cannot be made. Girls are almost denied admission to the 
universities because Latin is so nearly eliminated from the curriculums of the 
girls’ schools. The home-economics line of the upper schools and the upper 
school in Aufbau form are in accord with the National Socialist policy of keeping 
women within the home. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE SCHOOLS 


ta the coming year we shall continue to include “Here and 
There among the Schools” as a special feature of the Elemen- 
tary School Journal. This feature affords us the opportunity of pre- 
senting to our readers accounts of innovating practices in adminis- 
tration, in the organization of the content of instruction, in methods 
of teaching—in fact, in the whole area of educational activity. Su- 
perintendents, principals, and teachers are cordially invited to sub- 
mit to us accounts of new approaches to the solution of their prob- 
lems which may be of interest to other workers in the field. 

Items selected for discussion in this number of the Elementary 
School Journal relate to the legality of signatures in manuscript style 
of writing, a concrete illustration of modes of procedure in the de- 
velopment of units of work, an experiment with a new type of learn- 
ing experience, and individualized instruction. 


Legal validity of signa- In Winnetka, Illinois, where the manu- 
tures in manuscript style script style of writing is taught in the 

schools, the question has been raised 
whether a signature in this form of writing is legally valid when at- 
tached to a check or other legal document. Superintendent Carleton 
Washburne has secured an opinion on the matter from his school 
attorney, Mr. Frederic O. Mason, a member of the firm of Miller, 
Gorham, Wescott, and Adams, of Chicago. This opinion should be 
of interest to teachers and administrators in school systems employ- 
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ing the manuscript form of writing. Superintendent Washburne has 
supplied us with a copy of Mr. Mason’s opinion. 


In legal contemplation “‘to sign’’ means to attach a name, or cause it to be 
attached, by any of the known methods of impressing the name on paper with 
the intention of signing it. (See 58 Corpus Juris 718, citing Lamaster v. Wilker- 
son, 143 Ky. 226.) The primary sense of the words “to sign” is to make any 
mark upon a document in token of knowledge, approval, or acceptance (Jn re 
Walker, 110 Cal. 387). A party may use any character, symbol, figures, or 
designation he thinks proper to adopt as a signature and be bound thereby, pro- 
vided it was used as a substitute for his name. Where an instrument is required 
to be signed, it is usually sufficient if the signature is affixed in any manner that 
is commonly used. The Illinois Supreme Court in the case of Weston v. Myers 
(33 Ill. 430) has laid it down that it makes no difference so far as a man’s liability 
upon a contract is concerned “whether he wrote his name in script or Roman 
letters, or whether such letters were made with a pen or with type, or whether 
he printed, engraved, photographed, or lithographed them, so long as he has 
adopted and issued the signature as his own.” 

In the case of a will the testator would doubtless have to use his own hand- 
writing, but there is nothing in either the statute or the cases which would re- 
quire him to use any particular style or mode of writing. A mere mark would be 
sufficient. I therefore am firmly of the opinion that the present method of teach- 
ing handwriting used in the Winnetka schools is perfectly legal and valid. 


An illustration of proce- The second number of the University of 
dure in the developing of Michigan Elementary School Curric- 
a safety-education unit ulum Reports bears the title The Eleven- 

Year-Olds Study Safety. The purpose of 
these reports is described in the Foreword as follows: 

The reports are published chiefly to illustrate a mode of procedure in cur- 
riculum development and to give useful assistance to teachers in developing 
those areas which are likely to recur because of the functional needs and in- 
terests of children. It should be noted that the units published in this series 
originate on the basis of child participation in the determination of curriculum 
content. They describe experience in process and are written during and after 
the events. They are not prepared as elements to be put into a fixed curriculum 
but are sample experiences from an emergent curriculum. 


A voluntary learning ex- In a pamphlet entitled The Nash Plan, 
periment in Nash, Texas Travis A. Elliott, superintendent of 

schools in Nash, Texas, describes an in- 
teresting experiment in the development of a new type of teaching 
unit applicable to the first nine years of school. In the first part of 
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the pamphlet Mr. Elliott points out what he considers the short- 
comings of such traditional units as the subject unit, the project 
unit, and the integrated activity unit. The unit employed in the 
Nash system is known as the ‘“‘adowe” unit, the word ‘“‘adowe’”’ being 
composed of the first letter of each word in the expression, “Any di- 
vision of wholesome experience.” The ‘‘adowe” unit stresses volun- 
tary learning, but it also provides for compulsory learning. 

The following paragraphs describe the operation of the Nash 
plan. 

The mornings are devoted chiefly to individual drills in the tools of learning, 
namely, reading, writing, arithmetic, and correct usage, both oral and written. 
It is believed that mastery of the tools of learning can be realized with less time 
and greater efficiency through the use of carefully selected workbook materials 
than through the use of textbooks, for it is possible for the teacher to conduct 
drills in two different grades concurrently, and better adaptation to individual 
needs in the tool subjects can be afforded. 

There are also included in the morning schedule the other traditional sub- 
jects, but a minimum of time is devoted to them. These traditional subjects are 
included merely for protection against public criticism which invariably befalls 
any school administration which undertakes to experiment with children. The 
minimizing of time devoted to the traditional subjects which do not properly 
belong to the adowe unit procedure is facilitated by the use of workbook mate- 
rials. In actual practice the teachers give complete precedence to the main- 
tenance of standards of sufficiency in the tools of learning during the morning 
sessions and devote whatever time is left to the traditional subjects not properly 
belonging to the Nash plan. It is hoped that in the near future public opinion 
will permit complete abandonment of these subject-matter specializations. 

The afternoons in the Nash School are given over almost entirely to volun- 
tary learning. Provision is made for additional drills in the tool subjects for a 
few pupils who are greatly retarded or handicapped in these skills. The aim of 
the school during the afternoon is to conduct an environmental situation which 
is conducive to wholesome learning experiences by each child. This condition is 
more nearly completely realized with the junior high school pupils, who may 
_ enjoy silent reading in a large, quiet room, or natural-science experimentation in 
a laboratory, or manipulative experiences in the shop, or music experiences in 
the form of singing, listening to the radio, and playing of instruments, or any 
number of club activities. 

It should be re-emphasized that the children are not free to do anything they 
want to do, but that they are free to select any of the wholesome experiences 
which school environment can provide. It should also be made clear that a 
proper respect for the rights of others is demanded of the children in every 
situation of the entire school day. It is often necessary to make divisions be- 
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tween quiet and noisy activities in the elementary rooms where plant facilities 
are inadequate. 

Each child is permitted to shift his learning experiences at will, according to 
his cycles of interest. For example, a boy may spend fifteen minutes in the sci- 
ence laboratory using the microscope, go to the reading room and read for an 
hour, and then turn to the workshop to make a magazine rack. 


Mr. Elliott describes at some length the practical operation of the 
plan. He presents types of units as they were actually worked out by 
pupils. The pamphlet also includes statements which reveal how pu- 
pils, teachers, and professional experts react to the plan. The follow- 
ing paragraphs indicate the accomplishment of Nash pupils on 
standardized achievement tests. 


Although the Nash plan takes no cognizance of specialized subject-matter 
achievement, standardized achievement tests were administered to the seventh- 
grade pupils in all traditional subjects and to the pupils of the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades in English. 

In the seventh grade The New-South Achievement Tests (H. Gray and 
D. F. Votaw, The New-South Achievement Tests. Austin, Texas: Steck Co., 
1936) were used. In the Nash School 23.1 per cent of the pupils in the seventh 
grade were in the above-grade section, while the standards revealed that 21.4 per 
cent should normally be above grade. While standardized results reveal that 50 
per cent of the seventh-grade pupils should be in the at-grade section, 53.8 per 
cent of the Nash pupils were in this section. Of the Nash seventh-grade pupils 
23.1 per cent were below grade as compared with the 28.6 per cent normally 
expected to be below grade. 

By these results it can be seen that although subject-matter achievement 
was not stressed as such under the Nash plan, the pupils of the seventh grade 
were above standard in achievement in the traditional subject-matter courses. 

The Clapp-Young English Tests (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1939) were given to 
the pupils of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. Form A was given at the 
beginning of the school year, and Form B was given two weeks before the close 
of the year. 

At the beginning of the school year the median for the seventh grade was 74, 
which was one below standard. At the end of the school year the seventh-grade 
median was 81, or one above standard. 

The median for the eighth grade at the beginning of the year was 82, as com- 
pared with the standard of 80. By the end of the school year the median had 
moved to 89. The standard median for the eighth grade at the end of the year 
is 85, while the standard at the end of the ninth grade is 88. Therefore, the 
median for eighth-grade pupils in the Nash School was one above the standard 
median for ninth-grade pupils at the end of the school year. 

At the beginning of the year the median for the ninth grade was 83, or two 
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below standard. At the end of the school year the median was advanced to 88, 
which is exactly standard. 

The average achievement shown by the tests for the year was 6.1 as com- 
pared with the average standard achievement of 4.3 for the three grades. In 
other words, the pupils in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades of the Nash 
School achieved approximately 42 per cent more in English than was expected 
by the standards. 

This was the first year that pupils of the Nash School had exceeded the es- 
tablished norms on the English tests. The amount of time devoted to English 
was no greater than it had been in previous years. The notable improvement in 
English is attributed to the adowe procedure in correct usage and the program of 
sufficiency testing embracing individual remedial work. 


Individualized instruction The following statement with regard to 

in a city school system individualized instruction in the tool sub- 
jects was supplied by Arthur Gould, 

deputy superintendent of schools of Los Angeles, California. 


Years ago we gave up the idea that all children of the same age had attained 
or could attain the same proficiency in school subjects. For some time thereafter 
we believed that children of the same mental age, as determined by tests, could 
and should achieve the same mastery of fundamentals. Experience proved this 
assumption to be nearer the truth but still inaccurate enough to be unsatis- 
factory. Research based on our records of children’s attainments (records dating 
back continuously for the past fifteen or more years) convinced us that the 
“achievement age” of pupils lies between the chronological and the mental age, 
though nearer the latter. Experiment and research by statisticians finally 
evolved a simple formula Spent which is extremely useful in helping 
to determine whether pupils are working up to capacity, whether they are lying 
down on the job, or whether they are being urged and prodded to attain a 
standard which is beyond them. This knowledge enables teachers to plan the 
pupils’ work to suit their capacities and needs much more satisfactorily. 


A NATIONAL COMMISSION ON CURRICULUM PLANNING 


HE National Council of Teachers of English has released the 
following statement. 


Sixteen educational organizations have now become sponsors of the National 
Commission on Co-operative Curriculum Planning, which will make its first re- 
ports next year. The commission announces that its purposes are (1) to study 
ways in which teachers trained in their respective fields can most effectively 
contribute to a program of general education and (2) to develop curriculum 
units (so far as possible in actual school situations) based on learner’s real life 
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experiences and aiming at effective participation in the affairs of a democratic 
society. 

The commission was organized at a conference in Detroit in February, with 
John J. DeBoer, of Chicago Teachers College, representative of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, as chairman; and Miss Lilly Lindquist of Wayne 
University, Detroit, representative of the National Federation of Foreign Lan- 
guage Teachers, secretary-treasurer. 

The Society for Curriculum Study has appointed a committee to assist the 
commission, consisting of W. S. Gray, University of Chicago; Malcolm Mac- 
Lean, University of Minnesota; Paul Misner, superintendent of schools, Glen- 
coe, Illinois; Holland D. Roberts, Stanford University; and B. O. Smith, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

The commission will make use of available reports on curriculum-building 
and then, aided by committees in selected communities, will prepare outlines for 
curriculum-planning and reports of actual curriculum units co-operatively de- 
veloped by school staffs. 
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DEMOCRACY AS AN AGENCY OF SOCIAL CONTROL 


LLOYD ALLEN COOK 
Ohio State University 

it HAS been said that a happy people have no history, and so with 
a well-working scheme of life. Qur way of living we call democ- 
racy, and it obviously is not working well. ‘‘There is in America,” 
writes Laski, “a wider disillusionment with democracy, a greater 
skepticism about popular institutions, than at any period in its 
history.’”* Every pattern of living would seem to have a climate 
which it prefers, an environment most favorable to its growth and 
development. That milieu for democracy is peace and prosperity, 
not war or threats of war, chronic unemployment, business demorali- 
zation, and other ills of a sick society. Dictators make capital of 
these disorders; democracies deal with them after a fashion and with 
loss to basic principles. What I desire to do is to consider the nature 
and the meaning of democracy, offer an interpretation of our evolv- 
ing social scene, and conclude with certain implications for schools 

and the administration of schools. | 


NATURE OF DEMOCRACY 


Like other great abstractions, the concept of democracy suffers 
from unclear meanings and deep evaluative content. With the ab- 
straction we glorify friends, condemn enemies, and justify an amaz- 
ing number of undemocratic practices. Much of this vagueness is 
seen when democracy is comparéd with rival political systems. 
Democracy is government by all the people; dictatorship is rule by 
the strong man. Democracy is unrestrained freedom; dictatorship 
is regimentation. Democracy rests on intelligence; dictatorship, on 
force and emotions. Democracy is man’s road to the perfect, har- 
monious, and orderly universe. When I assert that these pictures 


t Harold J. Laski, Democracy in Crisis, p. 47. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: Univer. 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1935. 
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in our heads are but half-truths, the reader will be reminded of 
T. V. Smith’s little poem: 
In moments controversial my 
perception is quite fine; 
I always see both points of view— 
the one that’s wrong and mine. 


Let us inspect two bits of democratic ideology. One holds that 
political democracy is government by the will of the people—an 
inclusive public mind. The other, a correlate, affirms that elected 
representatives are but agents of that mind. In a study of almost 
a thousand teachers, administrators, and graduate students in edu- 
cation, about go per cent said they believed these two propositions. 
Moreover, on a twenty-point scale of belief-disbelief, three-fourths 
checked themselves within the range defined in the soeheacnil 
as “Strong belief, allows no doubt.” 

Reflection will show the doubtful nature of these views. We do 
not “liquidate” Nazi Bund members and other rabble-rousers, and 
there is no public opinion that we should do so. Our reactions are 
guided by long established customs, as instanced in the Bill of 
Rights. This course is social control by the mores, and it is as nearly 
government of, by, and for the people as we shall ever know. It 
stands in sharp contrast to control by public opinion. Such opinion 
can exist only on disputed issues, and its rule is the rule of a working 
majority. I need not add that this “majority” may be so small as 
to form only a minor part of the potential public. 

Likewise, the idea that government exists merely to carry out 
the will of the governed oversimplifies reality. It ignores the pro- 
found differences in personalities of men in office—their varied im- 
pulses and ambitions, ideas of duty, strategy, etc. It underestimates 
the influence of organized pressure groups, each with a special inter- 
est to protect. Most of all, it assumes a mechanism not now in use: 
a device for determining overnight the shifting opinion of the masses. 
Is Congress, in passing a neutrality bill, or the President, in devalu- 
ing the dollar, giving effect to the will of the people? We may hope 
so, perhaps, but who knows? Who can ferret out cause and effect, 
the interaction of leader and led? 

Use by government of a kind of Gallup survey would help, but 
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it would not solve the problem. In an age of instantaneous com- 
munication, views and values shift rapidly, and a poll could only 
show them at a given moment of time. It would freeze them, where- 
as in fact they are a fluidity, a process. Thus unrepresentativeness 
in public affairs is inescapable, though not quite so bad as pictured. 

One may push these criticisms too far and miss basic differences 
between democracy and other forms of government. In 1748 Mon- 
tesquieu wrote, “‘When the body of a people in a republic are pos- 
sessed of the supreme power, this is called a democracy.’* In fairness 
it should be said that all governments show some regard for the 
wishes of the masses; Machiavelli’s prince was instructed to do so. 
Under a democracy, however, much greater weight is attached to 
public opinion, and much greater concern is shown for the good of 
all. This point is significant but is too often taken for granted. By 
electing our own leaders to office, by keeping as informed as possible 
on their stands, by subjecting men and measures to periodic vote, 
we endeavor to meet the crucial problem facing all government— 
the problem of stability and change. 

Furthermore, we dare not ignore the conditions under which pub- 
lic attitudes are formed and expressed. A democracy provides the 
only climate in which real differences of opinion are possible—free- 
dom to think without restraint, to act without fear of reprisal, and to 
decide debatable issues in terms of their merits. Nobody can under- 
stand American life without a careful study of such constitutional 
rights. 

The idea of rights leads to a view of democracy which places the 
concept more clearly within the field of educational action. Any 
society is, at bottom, a series of claims made by its members on one 
another and recognized as normal and binding. From this stand- 
point democracy has always been more than a political system. It 
has been a scheme of social living, a conscious effort to organize life 
so that all persons can participate with increasing intelligence in 
creating the values to which they give allegiance. 

One way to get at the essence of this viewpoint is to assume that 
means and ends are different and can be isolated. By “‘means” is 


1M. de Secondat, Baron de Montesquieu, The Spirit of Laws, I, 8. Translated by 
Thomas Nugent. London: George Bell & Sons, 1878. 
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understood all forms of co-operative action, such as fact-finding, 
discussion, and decision-making; and by “‘ends” is meant such values 
as respect for personality, the common good, and so on. Can we 
now say that democracy is anything arrived at democratically? 
Consider a case. It is said that Lincoln polled his cabinet on the 
Emancipation Proclamation and they voted it down. His comment 
was, “The ayes have it,”’ and the measure was put into effect. If 
one’s idea of democracy turns on means, this action was dictator- 
ship. If it turns on ends, Lincoln’s action was democratic, for by it 
all negro Americans have had a better opportunity to share in our 
common life. 

If ends count for more than means, a person can be democratic 
even if forced to use coercion to protect imperative values, such as 
free discussion. From this standpoint, ends not only justify means 
but define them as democratic. If, on the contrary, we weight means 
more than ends, our position will be the opposite of this point of 
view; that is, no ends can be good if the means are bad. 

Both these views assume that democracy is an “all-or-none”’ 
quality, not a “more-or-less,” and they force a choice between two 
illogical extremes. For my own part I find a third position more 
tenable. When both means and ends are democratic, for example, 
co-operative action to secure a common good, we have democracy at 
its highest level. If neither means nor ends are democratic, as when 
a dictator manipulates people for his own advantage, we are clearly 
outside the field of democratic action. The rub comes when we con- 
sider the remaining two combinations. If ends are democratic but 
means are the opposite, most of us might agree that the results may 
be called low-level democracy. The reverse can, however, scarcely 
be true. 

In substance, democracy defines a plan of living in which persons 
unite to achieve a common purpose. Each will share in the process 
according to competency, and each will have some part in determin- 
ing final outcomes. This view implies a respect for minorities which 
is a long sea mile from the rule of the majority. Democracy not only 
invites differences; it encourages them and profits by the new leaven 
which they bring. Differences can, however, mean set opposition, 
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and any democratic group must be conceded the right to protect 
itself against destruction. Deadlocks must be broken; obstruction- 
ists must be dealt with by the power of facts, by psychological in- 
sight, social pressure, and force if necessary. Thus democracy im- 
plies a leadership of technical expertness, emotional concern, and 
skill in managing the group process. 


THE CHANGING SOCIAL SCENE 


No democracy exists in a vacuum; it exists where people are 
trying to solve emergent problems. One despairs of ever compre- 
hending the changing culture in which we live. From the Jefferson- 
ian ideal of the less government the better, we have traveled a long 
and devious road. Expanding functions of government in relief and 
welfare, health, industry, criminal justice, radio, research, zoning, 
etc., are well known, as are increasing tendencies toward centraliza- 
tion of government and government’s use of “emergency powers.” 
The swing and the speed of change have left some ten million un- 
employed, five million marginal farmers, over four million young 
persons out of school and not at work, and an untold number of the 

Like Alice in Wonderland, we live in a strange world—a world 
far less brave than pictured. We live in a nation of gigantic size, 
vast natural resources, great technological progress, unsurpassed 
promise, gross inequalities, and unbelievable want. We live in a 
transitional order—transitional from a loose federation of small rural 
states to a massive corporation of heterogeneous urban-industrial 
units, whose very fitness for survival is yet to be demonstrated. 
With fortune piled high on fortune, with gadget added to gadget, 
we have nonetheless lost a sense of security, for we have lost direction. 
In such times people are haunted by a ghastly fear: the fear of 
revolution. To avoid fascism, they take refuge in communism, 
abandoning democracy as a weak and flabby system. 

Can we hope to grasp the nub of these things without distorting 
the seamless web of history? Frankly I do not know. For me at 
least, perspective becomes clearer if these trends are cast on their 
community backgrounds. In essence the change is from primary to 
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secondary communities, and in this transition is the record of what 
has happened to us as a people. 

Over the long stretch of our historic past we have been prepon- 
derately a rural people. We have worked with our hands, trusted our 
gumption, produced to consume and then to sell, and come freely 
together to share experience. We lived then on the land, and the 
land was tied to a village or town center. Town and countryside has 
been America’s most familiar form of settlement, the pattern in 
which the nation came of age. 

Persons of town and country origins will understand when I say 
that this community was, first and last, a perceptual entity.’ One 
could grasp its patterns through the senses—see, hear, taste, touch, 
and smell them. The area itself was small, and a person knew when 
he had passed beyond its borders. Its life was intimate, highly self- 
contained, and relatively simple. Houses needed no numbers; people 
had names; they had histories and were neighbors. The community 
itself possessed a rich heritage of fact and fiction: somebody founded 
it, defended it, rebuilt it after the fire. It was in essence a folk cul- 
ture, as seen in the rigidity of custom, the dominance of tradition, 
and the slow tempo of change. A person knew then what to do, for 
he knew what was expected of him. 

To note that the scene has changed is to state a commonplace. 
Under the impact of forces too complex for brief analysis, the warm 
and intimate unity of the primary group has all but disappeared. 
In its place stands the secondary community—the great city with 
its hinterland. This transition is told in census figures which I shall 
not cite. It is a history of urbanization, the call of shop and factory, 
and the spread of city ways over the countryside. 

The metropolis is not always regarded as a community—and for 
just cause. Its physical size is so vast, its history so little known to 
its inhabitants, its population so diverse and mobile, its problems 
so far removed from ordinary experience, its achievements so little 
a matter of common pride, that the average person makes no pre- 
tense of understanding urban life as a whole. He can visualize his 
street or district but not the city. Like other people, he learns 


* Lloyd Allen Cook, Community Backgrounds of Education, pp. 34-52. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. 
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about its happenings from the press and the radio. He has a vote 
but little voice in government, a civic duty to perform but no way 
of doing it intelligently. When he takes stock of the situation at all, 
he thinks of the points at which the urban organism breaks down— 
bread lines, sweatshops, organized crime, protected vice, and corrupt 
politics. Yet the city is a community because it functions as one 
in providing a host of public services and in getting public business 
done. If the community concept is not to be abandoned as out- 
moded, it must be applied to these and other corporate undertakings. 

More perhaps than any other factor, size and its correlates (den- 
sity, heterogeneity, and mobility )* give pattern to urban living. As 
Darwin pointed out in studies of plant and animal worlds, increase 
in numbers where area is constant intensifies the struggle for exist- 
ence. In the giant city, competition tends to replace primary- 
group co-operation. People are sorted and sifted, not only into 
homogeneous ethnic and economic areas, but by skills, abilities, 
tastes, and achievements. They struggle for air and space, wealth 
and power, rank and position; and the process is largely impersonal. 
Out of this interaction comes a unity which is often overlooked by 
students of the problem. Urbanites can live together because they 
are different, and, since they are different, their interdependence 
is great. 

On the subjective side the secondary community reveals new 
mechanisms by which people relate themselves to one another. 
Physical contacts are numerous and close; yet social contacts are 
few and distant. Neighbors become nigh-dwellers, and nigh-dwellers 
at worst are irritations or statistics; at best, conveniences. They 
stand in the role of utilities to each other—butcher, baker, teacher, 
preacher. Since they do not meet as whole persons but as segmented 
beings, each can know only a phase of the other’s life. This condi- 
tion places a premium on visual recognition, rationality, and sophis- 
tication. We see a face and infer the person’s character. We see a 
uniform, badge, or other symbol and judge the wearer’s inner 
nature, bank account, and prospects. 

We have, as it were, taken root and grown up in one world, the 

t Louis Wirth, ‘‘Urbanism as a Way of Life,” American Journal of Sociology, XLIV 
(July, 1938), 1-24. 
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primary community, and then elected to continue life in another. 
This shift has profound significance for democracy and for educa- 
tion, greater import than we now know or suspect. Insight here is 
the task of a lifetime, not of an hour. Hence random comments can 
only be inadequate. 


DEMOCRACY IN PRACTICE 


In settling the country, our ancestors faced a wilderness, and the 
wilderness has always been a great leveler of men. On the frontier, 
then as later, democracy took deep rootage. Yet in many ways 
democracy was a gift more than an achievement. It was a gift 
from the strong to the weak; hence dependent on caprice and cir- 
cumstance. 

Along the settled seaboard, conditions differed little from those 
of the back country, except to give evidence of the rise of the present 
class structure. A hundred years ago de Tocqueville wrote: 

Not only are the rich not compactly united amongst themselves, but there is 
no real bond between them and the poor..... The workman is generally de- 
pendent on the master, but not on any particular master: these two men 
meet in the factory, but know not each other elsewhere; and whilst they come 
into contact on one point, they stand very wide apart on all others.* 

Many persons have seen in our primary communities the heart 
and center of democratic living. Here are traditions of the good 
neighbor: the town meeting, individual initiative, and common con- 
cern. Here also is the rule of mass folk power, and, for those who 
have suffered from it, little more need be said. I well remember a 
small boy who chased and caught a negro youth. While pummeling 
his victim with great vigor, the white boy was pulled off by an 
adult townsman. “Don’t hit a nigger with your fists. Always use 
a club.” Good form is sharply defined in race relations as in other 
aspects of social living, and small-town mores are not conducive to 
creative thought and action. 

Great cities are not known for their democracy; yet, wherever a 
massing of population occurs, a process of leveling takes place. 
Being highly interdependent, urban dwellers must co-ordinate their 
skills and abilities. Sheer heterogeneity forces a degree of tolerance 


t Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, II, 196. Translated by Henry Reeve. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Sever & Francis, 1864 (fourth edition). . 
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which tends to undermine racial caste and to weaken the class struc- 
ture. Mobility has the same effect, for its ultimate meaning is free- 
dom—freedom in last resort to move in space and status. Finally, 
city people are serviced by the same set of basic institutions, such as 
schools and agencies of communication. These institutions cater to 
a mass clientele in which the lowest common denominator seems 
of greatest importance. 

These influences appear to further democratic action, but they 
are offset by other forces. For example, what city person faces an 
election with the time, the interest, or the knowledge necessary for 
intelligent decision? What one of us feels that he plays a respon- 
sible part in shaping local or national destiny? What one knows 
the President’s meaning when he warns us to beware of tories, re- 
actionaries, and economic royalists? Our world, somehow, has 
grown too big, too out of sight and out of mind. We quiet our con- 
sciences with the familiar refrain of ““Let Washington do it,”’ not 
realizing that, when democracy dies in local areas it is, as my young- 
ster puts it, “dead all over.” We are, typically, the “frustrated 
humans” of Mumford’s “insensate industrial towns,’”’ where there 
is no art of communal living, no institution capable of uniting the 
people." 

Of the inferences which might be drawn from these remarks, 
I shall make but three. First, few of us can say with Paul, “I 
am ....a citizen of no mean city,” for urban habitats are not good 
places in which to live. When rated on a variety of factors, includ- 
ing democracy, our towns and cities leave much to be desired.” 
Second, can we be honest enough with ourselves to define the task 
ahead for what it is? It is not the revival of a heritage, as is so often 
said, for we cannot restore what the nation never had. True, we 
live in a democracy, yet we have never had democracy as a way 
of living—and there is a difference. If we really want this quality 
of mind and action, we must work for it, as we have done in newer 
forms of family patterns, trade unionism, consumers’ co-operation, 
interracial movements, public forums, and co-ordinating councils. 


t Lewis Mumford, The Culture of Cities. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1938. 
2See ratings of 310 cities by E. L. Thorndike, Your City. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1939. 
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Third, is it not plain that schools cannot be expected to cure a 
disease with which they daily infect children? They cannot democ- 
ratize life if they remain highly undemocratic. This problem is diffi- 
cult, for it demands that we, as educators, get a new grip on the 
culture that creates and supports us. 


TOWARD DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION 


In broad theory the educative problem is no different today from 
what it was in the past. Wehave a culture—the heritage of our people. 
We have the undeveloped personality—a candidate for accultura- 
tion. The problem has always been that of bringing the two together; 
the process, we call education. In traditional schools this task was, 
and is, achieved by unloading the heritage on the child. Tired of 
lesson mastery as a basic aim, progressive schools have cast off the 
heritage, or tried to, and have enthroned the child. This change is 
significant, one on which brief comment will appear dogmatic. 

In following the ‘‘interests” of children, extreme progressivism 
has made a real mistake. It has ignored both organic and cultural 
imperatives. What difference does it make whether a child is inter- 
ested in protecting his body against bacteria? He must if he would 
live. What difference does it make whether he is interested in 
reading? He must be able to read in present-day America. The 
major point will not be missed if now I admit that it does make a 
difference, that we all learn better when motivated by interest. Yet 
the ‘‘musts”’ of our life together dare not be ignored, and to slip 
them in as “‘needs” is commendable if we know what we are doing. 
For human needs, on last analysis, are simply personal definitions 
of so-called ‘objective facts,” and, as long as teachers know more 
than pupils, their purposes will give final direction to the schooling 
process. 

In essence the educative problem has not changed, but in con- 
crete reality it differs from anything ever known. In the old horse- 
and-buggy community, schools were unimportant. No teacher car- 
ried the burden of the world on his shoulders or undertook the 
education of the whole child. He instructed in a few skills, heard 
recitations, closed the book, and went home. Education was a func- 
tion of the entire community, and it caught the learner in an inte- 
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grated life-pattern. Children came face to face with reality, and 
they learned by taking part in whatever needed to be done. 

We all know that this situation has changed. Our culture has 
split into conflicting pieces, and life presents itself as a series of 
alternatives, each of which is in plain sight. We know, too, that, 
as parents, we have invented ‘“‘work” for youngsters when, as chil- 
dren, real chores pressed in upon us from all sides. We know, finally, 
how completely the “like father, like son” attitude has lost mean- 
ing, for we have perhaps made the discovery that, after a child is 
paid for, he is not really the parents’ child. He belongs to the street- 
corner gang, the romantic movie, the sensational broadcast, the 
escapist novel, the absurd comics. We know these things, and yet 
we wonder what schools should be and should do in order to enrich 
the quality of democratic living. 

Clearly we need to get into schooling as much as possible of the 
real concerns of children, and we also need to get into their schooling 
a sense of social direction. These needs can only mean a more 
organic relation with the world outside the four walls. Elsewhere I 
have called this type of education the “community school’”’* because 
it organizes experience for life, not in an abstract “changing world,” 
but in perceptual part-wholes of that world—local and nonlocal 
communities. Such schools differ, as is to be expected, yet they have 
many things in common. For example, they use community re- 
sources in all phases of their programs, and they function as service 
centers and co-ordinators of non-school groups. Most of them make 
some kind of life-activities approach to the curriculum and thus 
combine heritage and need in their most practical forms: the be- 
haviors of maturing children. Moreover, they season much of their 
teaching with the intent of democratizing life, as the following dis- 
cussion of a fifth-grade class will illustrate. The question under 
consideration was, “What do we do for our village?” 

John: “Nothing, I say, nothing.” 

Charles: “Nothing for me. I’m too busy.” 

Teacher: “What do you do, Mary?” 


Mary: “Oh, just pick up things. Keep my yard clean, and that way.” 
John: “Yeh, ’cause your mother makes you. That ain’t for the village.” 


t Lloyd Allen Cook, op. cit. 
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Mary: “She don’t either. It’s my yard. I keep it clean.” 

Teacher: “If we all kept our yards clean, would that help the village?” 

Ellen: “No, I say it wouldn’t.” 

William: “I say it would. Take all the yards. If they are dirty, ain’t that 
heck!” 

Class: “That’s right. Bill’s right, Ellen’s wrong.” 

Teacher [taking new lead]: ‘Do you know the vacant lot at the corner of 
South and Main?” 

Clark: “Sure. My gang plays ball there. Anybody plays there.” 

Randall: “Nobody has to keep it clean. Throw stuff if you want.” 

Mary: “Well, I’d like to know why! Somebody owns it, don’t they?” 

William: “Naw, it’s the village’s. It belongs to the village.” 

Teacher: “What do we mean by that? Do we mean that it belongs to all 
of us together?” ; 

John: “No, to city council. It meets on Monday night. My dad’s onit....” 

Landis: ‘‘But you can still throw stuff there. Nobody cares if you do.” 

William: “That would be heck! Keepin’ yards clean and throwin’ stuff 
there. Makes me sick ... .” 


I have taken enough of this verbatim record to indicate the 
nature of teacher purpose and pupil thinking. In reflecting on this 
incident, I am reminded of another group in a different school. This 
group showed great loyalty to the home room but was wholly in- 


different to the appearance and the upkeep of the hall. Children 
mirror a culture, and their adult images are found at every level of 
American life. 

In general, young people get pretty clear notions of a private 
good, so to speak, but acquire little idea of the public good, of its 
institutionalization, and of our continued responsibility for its reali- 
zation. To put the matter otherwise, we turn out passable family 
members, job-holders, club-joiners, party-workers, and church- 
goers; but, when it comes to active, hustling community members, 
our batting average takes a slump. We do not run the school, or 
even teach it,! as a community of scholars, and that is our fault. 
More, the drift of our culture is against the elemental axiom that 
the welfare of each must be the concern of all. 

These statements imply some criticism of school people, and few 

* Teaching the School as a Social Institution. Eleventh Yearbook of the Department 


of Elementary School Principals of the Michigan Education Association. Lansing, 
Michigan: Michigan Education Association, 1939. 
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of us would claim perfection. School heads differ, and in my work 
with them I emerge with two pictures. The most common method 
of administration is despotic—wise and just perhaps, but despotic. 
It is the line-and-staff organization, orders sifting down from out- 
side and above, and persons getting along by doing what the “‘boss- 
man” says. This type of administration is directly correlated with 
the curriculum, and its standard product is weighed and measured, 
carded and filed in the recent Carnegie report on The Student and 
His Knowledge.* To limit tests to residues of formal learning may 
show a misconception both of mind and of learning. 

I have seen, also, administration of another kind: a government 
in which people in school and outside try to think and act in light 
of common purposes. Regardless of origins, ideas are sifted through 
group discussion, facts are used to narrow areas of difference, and 
a decision emerges as a consensus of staff and students, school and 
community. Administrators are stimulators of co-operative action, 
co-ordinators of problems and resources. Knowing the weaknesses 
of democracies, they seek to preserve an atmosphere in which intelli- 
gence can function. They make mistakes and many of them, yet 
failure is always relative to the goals attempted. 

Democratic administration encounters from the start the problem 
of efficiency. How well I remember the first time I heard a superin- 
tendent of schools say to his teachers, “I bow to no one in my alle- 
giance to democracy, but we must get things done!’ Under this doc- 
trine of efficiency, we were rushed into action with no concern for 
the question of “efficiency for what?” What we want by way of 
outcomes in education would seem to be of ultimate importance— 
the pivot on which all democratic action might be expected to turn. 
It seems inevitable in schools, as in business, that persons who are 
denied a voice in decision-making will lose interest in the process, or 
attempt to sabotage its workings, or try to use it for selfish reasons. 
Denied responsible participation, such persons become irresponsible. 
We cannot get democracy in that way. Whatever democratic living 
may turn out to be, it requires rigorous training, great skill and 
patience, and faith which at times “passeth all understanding.” 


t William S. Learned and Ben D. Wood, The Student and His Knowledge. Bulletin 
No. 29. New York: Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1938. 
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DRILL, OR THRILL, IN EDUCATION? 


ERNEST E. BAYLES 
University of Kansas 


* 


N” long ago a group of university faculty members, represent- 
ing a wide sampling of subject-matter fields mostly outside of 
education, was discussing the general problem of instructional 
method. In the course of the discussion a question arose whether 
learning should be considered a process of “drill” or “thrill.”’ This 
question is of importance, first, because it is frequently asked and, 
second, because a proper answer involves important psychological 
considerations. The writer raised objection to the implications of 
the problem as stated, maintaining that it is not an “either-or” 
proposition but rather one of getting both conceptions into the pic- 
ture and putting them in their proper places. Such a claim demands 
elucidation and elaboration; hence, this article. 

After reaching a decision on what to teach children in school (a 
problem in itself), the matter of next concern is how to teach it. 
Shall concentration be placed on particular learnings and pupils be 
required to practice these learnings over and over until they are 
achieved—essentially ‘‘drill”? Or shall pupils be allowed to do 
virtually as they please, the hope being that they will incidentally 
learn at least a major part of what it is desired they shall learn— 
a process which may be called “thrill”? The former tactic is humor- 
ously characterized by Mr. Dooley in his well-known observation, 
“T don’t care what ye larn thim so long as ’tis onpleasant to thim.”* 
The latter tactic is suggestive of the so-called “modern” way of 
bringing up children—giving them a “psychological” upbringing. 
Whether psychologists are responsible for this point of view or have 
had the blame for it mistakenly placed on their shoulders will not 
be considered here. 


1 Finley Peter Dunne, ““The Education of the Young,’ Mr. Dooley at His Best, 
p. 219. Edited by Elmer Ellis. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938. 
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The quickest way to get at the heart of this question is to examine 
three psychological interpretations of the nature of learning: (1) ._ 
learning as conditioning, (2) learning as growth, and (3) learning as [ 
developing insight. 


LEARNING AS CONDITIONING 


Widely prevalent among physiologists as well as psychologists— 
to say nothing of the lay public—is the belief that the reflex-arc con- i 
cept is a basic and an essentially adequate explanation of nervous 
action. The nervous system is assumed to function on the basis of ! 
various combinations of reflex arcs, often called S-R (stimulus- ' 
response) bonds. A simple reflex arc, or S-R bond, is composed of a 5 
sensory end organ, a sensory nerve, a synapse, a motor nerve, and a ‘ 
motor organ. The term “motor organ” is here used generically; it 
may be muscle, gland, or whatever type of effectuating organ is 
involved. When a sensory nerve ending is stimulated, an impulse 
travels up the sensory neuron, across the synapse, down the motor 
neuron, and discharges into the motor organ, causing action. This j 
circuit is a simple reflex arc. 

In a human organism no neural arcs (S-R bonds) are ever simple; | 
not even those involved in eyewink or knee jerk. Not one, but many 
synapses are employed; and the more complicated an act, the greater 
the number of neurons involved and the more complicated the con- 
nections. In any case, however, a single reflex arc is presumed to be f 
explanatory. Complications are presumed to be due to the presence 
of “additional loops,”’ either tandem or abreast; probably both. 

Action on the part of an organism thus becomes a function of 
stimulation by the environment, and the particular arcs which ac- 
count for action are made functional by reduction of resistance at the 
synapses. Habit thus becomes a fixed sequence of reflexes, and a 
particular sequence is set off whenever appropriate stimulation is 
applied. 

According to this view, if the term “habit” is to be used with 
precision, distinction should be made between instinct and habit. 
A particular sequence of acts which does not have to be learned but 
which is performed correctly the first time a given stimulation im- 
pinges upon an organism is known as an instinct. A particular se- 
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quence of acts which become sequential as a result of learning is | 
known as a habit. Thus learning is a process of forming new habits. 

How are new habits formed? Through a process typified by the 
concept which goes under the name “conditioning.” Conditioning ’ 
is presumed to be fundamentally a process of reducing synaptic re- 
sistances and thus establishing certain preferred paths of nervous 
discharge. According to a strict, and probably the only consistent, 
application of the concept of conditioning, synaptic resistance de- 
creases or increases according to the laws of use and disuse. Use 
strengthens a bond by decreasing synaptic resistance; disuse weak- 
ens a bond by increasing synaptic resistance.’ 

According to the interpretation of learning as conditioning, \ 
teaching technique becomes a matter of causing stimulus and re- | 
sponse to occur together a sufficient number of times to reduce © 
synaptic resistance to the level demanded for facile action. A process / 
of drill is thus indicated, the nature of which is primarily repetition 
of a given sequence of acts. Accordingly, spelling is a matter of re- 
peatedly pronouncing a word and then spelling it, orally or in writing, 
a sufficient number of times to stamp it in. This process is repetitive 
drill, in which it is important that each subsequent sequence of acts 
be a repetition of previous sequences. Otherwise, either learning 
does not occur, or the theory breaks down. 

One may complicate the matter somewhat by introducing the law 
of effect and considering that repetition with satisfaction “stamps 
in” a bond and repetition with annoyance “stamps it out.”” The law 
of effect thus leads to the teaching principle, ‘‘Practice with satisfac- 
tion, let annoyance attend the wrong.” In other words, it would be 
well to have a child as happy as possible during learning, since hap- 
piness would promote satisfaction with each repetition and thereby 
make learning more rapid. However, the major tactic of condition- 
_ ing is not essentially altered by introduction of the law of effect. 
_ Conditioning is still a process of repetition, in which the similarities 
_ among repeated acts are paramount and the stamping-in process is 

the matter of major concern. 


t For the moment the law of effect is, intentionally, left out of the reckoning. 


2 Unless, indeed, as is often the case, a basically different psychological theory— 
the goal-insight theory—is unconsciously and unknowingly adopted. 
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LEARNING AS GROWTH 


The concept of learning as growth need not be dwelt on at great 
length because neither its basic psychology nor the pedagogy which 
it implies has been carefully thought out. By its very nature, the 
concept is vague. Growth is thought to be any change in the nervous 
system or in the activities which are performed by the nervous sys- | 
tem, regardless of the consequences which they imply or the direc- | 
tion in which they lead. The fact is that, when the psychological - 
implications of the concept have been thought out at all, dependence 
has usually been placed on the Thorndike law of effect and its peda- 
gogical ey, “Practice with satisfaction, let annoyance attend | 
the wrong.”’ According to this view, the matter of major importance 
is that satisfaction be achieved in the classroom regardless of what | 
is studied or learned. Thus what is studied does not_make much 
difference as Jong “as~-it~ gives satisfaction or_is interesting; Mr. 
Dooley’s maxim may be changed to ead, “J don’t care what ye 
larn thim so long as ’tis pleasant to thim.” From time to time, 


naturally, the question of what activities are desirable and what 
habits should be established rears its head to plague the believer in 
learning as growth, but such individuals usually develop a compe- 


tent technique for dismissing that question from mind and thus 
avoiding difficulty. 

Newness of activity, persistent and continued variation in what is 
studied and in the pupil’s activities from day to day and week to 
week, creativity, each pupil different from every other pupil, every 
day different from every other day, education for a changing world— 
all these, and more, are catch phrases used by those most enamored 
of the view of learning as growth. Here is education as thrill, with a __ 
vengeance. This view is virtually the antithesis of the principle of 
learning as conditioning and education as drill. 

Education as drill—barren repetition—with whatever thought 
that is given to interest or thrill merely incidental or accessory, im- 
plies, to the writer’s mind, an utterly unthinkable pedagogy. Educa- 
tion as thrill, with its consequent failure to come to grips with the 
necessities of careful, logical thought, with its Pollyanna-like atti- 
tude toward life, and with its implication of completely individual- 
istic laissez-faireism, is likewise, to the writer, unthinkable. Rous- 
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seau suggested something akin to this latter view in his epoch-making 
educational work, the five-volume Emile. Return to nature; let the 
child learn for himself; never permit him to be subjected to direct 
instruction either by book or by tutor—such were the precepts 
which Pestalozzi and, to some extent, Froebel attempted at first 
to follow but which they soon discovered to be completely im- 
practicable. Thrill, as a means in itself, seems not only silly but 
highly miseducative. 


LEARNING AS DEVELOPING INSIGHT 


The concept of learning as growth has long been justified on the 
basis of the phrase, ‘We learn to do by doing.”’ Stated in this man- 
ner, the phrase is easily taken to mean that, as long as a pupil is 
doing things (actively moving about rather than sitting quietly), he 
will be learning. So interpreted, it has been used to justify so-called 
“activity”? schools and school programs, many of which have had 
little to justify them other than mere activity. 

The phrase is credited to John Dewey, perhaps because the 
Dewey School at the University of Chicago was one of the first in 
this country to introduce movable chairs into the classroom and 
thereby enable pupils to move about when occasion demands. Care- 
ful study of Dewey’s writings, however, will show conclusively, the 
writer believes, that, if Dewey ever stated the phrase as quoted, he 
did not mean that doing is synonymous with learning nor even that 
doing is always necessary for learning. He explains that mere doing 
is insignificant in itself, that it promotes learning only when the 
doing “‘is continued into the undergoing”; that is, when the doing is 
comprehended by the doer as leading to something which must be 
undergone as a consequence. A child does not learn, he says, merely 
by sticking his finger into a candle flame; the child learns only as he 
senses that the candle flame means a burn.' 

Thus, for a good many years a gradually increasing number of 
educators and psychologists have been coming to believe that neither 
drill nor thrill can be the be-all or the end-all of teaching procedure. 

“In the first place, ce, there has been a growing realization that learning 
, proceeds best and most effectually in happy surroundings, particu- 


t John Dewey, Democracy and Education, p. 163. New York: Macmillan Co., 1916. 
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larly when a learner has definitely in mind an objective and is vitally 
concerned with achieving it. In the second place, there has come the 
realization that repetition is not the crucial feature of learning. In 
fact, even Thorndike concludes, as the result of very clever experi- 
mentation, that sheer repetition has little, if any, effect on learning." 
Experimental studies of the learning process have given repeated 
evidence also that learning is not a gradual process, as would be im- 
plied by the concept of lowering synaptic resistances. It is character- 
ized, rather, by sudden jumps or spurts, which are followed often by 
plateaus. James calls them ‘‘flyings” and “perchings.” Rats which 
~~had been obtaining food in a roundabout manner dropped the round- 
about path with suddenness and completeness when a direct path 
was discovered.? Two groups of dogs, one seeing and the other blind, 
were taught to get food at a given door in a box, and then the box 
was rotated counter-clockwise, first by go degrees, second by 180 
degrees, and third by 270 degrees. After each of the first two rota- 
tions both groups went to their right and around to the food door 
in the direction of rotation. After the 270-degree rotation (three- 
fourths of the way around), the seeing dogs almost at once went to 
the left (the shorter way), whereas the blind dogs continued to the 
right (the long way around), evidently because they could not see the 
shorter way.’ The experimental work of Lashley on the relation of 
reflex arcs to the retention of habits has been extremely enlightening 
and highly damaging to any reasonably strict interpretation of re- 
flex arcs (S-R bonds).4 
Moreover, if one examines a habit carefully and minutely, one 
discovers that by hardly any stretch of the imagination can it be | 
characterized as a strict sequence of acts. Rather, close examination ~ 
each time an act is repeated shows the particular sequence or com-, 
bination of sequences to be different from anything that has oc- 


1 Edward L. Thorndike, Human Learning, pp. 3-15. New York: Century Co., 193 1. 


2 Zing Yang Kuo, ‘“The Nature of Unsuccessful Acts and Their Order of Elimination 
in Animal Learning,”’ Journal of Comparative Psychology, II (February, 1922), 1-27. 


3 Reported in Raymond Holder Wheeler and Francis Theodore Perkins, Principles of 
Mental Development, pp. 96-98. New York: Thomas Y. Croweil Co., 1932. 

4K. S. Lashley, Brain Mechanisms and Intelligence. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1929. 
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curred before. A strict sequence of acts may be characteristic of a 
mechanical toy which, after being wound, performs its antics until 

~~ it runs down, but no human child, youth, or adult appears to act in 

__ that way. 
~~A Tiving human organism acting on the habit level appears, first, 
to sense more or less clearly a given outcome or goal which he desires 
to achieve; second, to sense the existence of an environment, some 
features of which will help, and some hinder, his achievement of the 
goal; third, to sense relations between environmental objects as 
means or obstacles and the goal as an end; and, fourth, to act in 
such a manner as to achieve the goal in the way that he senses as the 
quickest and the easiest possible under the circumstances. There- 
fore, from this point of view, if one would predict the behavior of a 
given individual at a given time, one must know (1) what he wants 
to achieve, (2) what environment he will face, and (3) what insights 
or abilities he possesses. Given only a certain environmental stimu- 
lus, one is not in a position to say what a given individual will do 
when that stimulus impinges on his nervous system. One must know 
also what goal the individual wants to achieve and what usable 
relationships he comprehends. 

What will a child do with a brightly polished apple when it is 
handed to him? It would be patently inaccurate for anyone to say 
unqualifiedly that the child will eat it. The child might not even 
know that an apple is something edible; he may have had experience 
shortly before with a wax apple and be dubious of the edibility of 
this one; or he may not be hungry but may be in a playful mood and 
therefore moved to throw the apple at the person handing it to him. 
A host of responses is possible, and at a particular time the most 
appropriate response is likely to occur, not the response which pre- 
viously has been most often practiced. Goal, environment, insight— 
all three must be known and properly interrelated before prediction 
is possible. 

As to learning, it is evident that, with a given goal and a given 
environment, action is dependent on insight. Altered insight means 
altered comprehension of the way in which a goal is to be achieved 
and, therefore, an altered sequence of acts in achieving it. Learn- 
ing thus becomes a process of coming to sense a new set of relation- 
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ships—developing new insight. The doing assists only in affording or) 
portunities either to discover or to try out a new insight. If a new 

insight flashes on one without the doing and if it is evident without 
trial that the insight will be adequate when needed, then indeed 
learning_is achieved without doing. The adage, instead of reading, 
“We learn to do by doing,” had better read, “We learn to do by 
seeing.” 

How will the view of learning as developing insight affect the 
process of teaching? Let us apply it to spelling. Instead of having 
pupils learn interminable lists of words virtually by rote, each word 
being learned by itself in a repetitive manner, the teacher should 
present each new word to a pupil with the question (either stated or 
implied), ‘“How does this word have to be spelled?” Sooner or later 
the pupil will grasp the idea that each sound is represented by one or 
more letters or combinations of letters, and, as soon as he masters 
phonetic (sound-letter) relationships, he will know how to spell. 
Teachers must seek to develop a “spelling sense” rather than to 
have children learn to spell words in isolation. 

Three of the writer’s own sons, upon reaching Grade III, have 
had to be put straight in spelling by home instruction simply be- 
cause they had not grasped the basic sense of spelling. They had 
been taught words in isolation; they had not been brought to see 
spelling as a relational process. In each case three weeks or so of 
special attention at home, with concentration on the question, ‘““How 
does the word have to be spelled?” were sufficient to straighten out 
their difficulties. No opportunity was given to memorize words be- 
fore the attempts to spell them were made; a new word never 
spelled before was taken each time. The child was first asked to spell 
the word logically (“the way it sounds’’). Afterwards, if the actual 
spelling of the word was exceptional, that fact was noted, the excep- 
tion was explained insofar as possible, and the spelling of the word 
was then memorized as an exceptional case. In this way rote learn- 
ing was reduced to a minimum, rather than being used for all words. 

It is often claimed that the English language is not spelled 
phonetically. Such a statement is a gross exaggeration. If you will 
make a count of running letters in a paragraph of ordinary English, 

you may be surprised to find that not more than 10-12 per cent of 
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the letters so counted are nonphonetic. Moreover, many exceptions 
go by rule; for example, the syllable pronounced “shun” usually is 
spelled t-i-o-n. Spelling possesses a logic, and it is unjust to children 
not to help them take advantage of the logic in learning to spell. 
Lack of space precludes the presentation of more examples, but 
the basic tactic of teaching which this view implies is doing for the 


purpose of discovering relationships rather than doing for the pur- 
_.pose of stamping in bonds—doing and seeing rather than mere 
doing. The seeing (understanding) is the more important factor; 
the doing is subsidiary to the seeing and is of value in the degree to 
which it promotes seeing. This is the meaning of the concept of 
learning as a process of developing insight. 

Ts no drill involved in such a concept of learning? Clearly a great 
deal of work, effort, and doing are involved, and doubtless consider- 
able “repetition.” The repetition is, however, repetition with a dif- 
ference rather than repetition of acts which are always the same. 
Each repetition serves to furnish an added opportunity for making 
discoveries. Each subsequent set of acts needs to be modified in the 
light of experience gained or insights gathered; therefore each is dif- 
ferent from previous sets of acts and is educative because of the 
differences. This process is not humdrum, rote, repetitive drill, as 
implied by the concept of learning as conditioning. Learning as de- 
veloping insight involves thrill by virtue of the fact that each learn- 
ing is a process of discovery; and discovery, when discovery is de- 
sired, is always thrilling. 

Hence the conclusion is that either concept of education—drill 
alone or thrill alone—is a one-sided and an inadequate view. The 
concept becomes properly formed and adequate only when both drill 
and thrill are brought into the picture, when they supplement each 
other and thereby promote the establishment of learning situa- 
tions which are both enjoyable and effectual. 
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THE PRE-READING PROGRAM OF THE CHICAGO 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


WILLIAM H. JOHNSON 
Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois 


* 


HE Chicago public schools have inaugurated a program of pre- 

reading activities which is adaptable to the many communi- 
ties of the city. A tabulation of the reading readiness of children 
entering Grade I of the Chicago public schools in September, 1938, 
showed that 16.3 per cent of the children were definitely not ready 
to read and that an additional 12.8 per cent were probably not 
ready. The number of pupils definitely not ready to read in the 
eight elementary districts ranged from 6.7 per cent to 23 per cent 
of all those who entered Grade I. Such figures indicate that every 
school must determine the needs of its entering pupils and organize 
pre-reading activities to provide for these needs. 

The superintendent of schools appointed a committee of prin- 
cipals and supervisors to determine the best approach to the teach- 
ing of reading and to recommend procedures for use in the school 
system. The report of this Pre-reading Committee contains a list 
of five factors which the committee found influenced a child’s readi- 
ness to read. It also provides a suggestive list of teaching devices 
for the development of these factors. 

Success in the acquisition of reading skill is dependent on a num- 
ber of factors which, though related, are nevertheless quite distinct. 
Reading is a complex process, and a lack of any one of the necessary 
factors may result in failure to learn to read. It has been proved 
that children do not develop all these factors to an identical degree 
at a given chronological age. Undesirable results may follow when 
children who have not reached the necessary levels of mental, emo- 
tional, and social growth are introduced to formal reading instruc- 
tion. Teaching effort is expended needlessly, and some pupils suffer 
the unhappiness of failure before they are given a fair chance to 
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experience success. They may develop a mental set against read- 
ing, which tends to increase rather than diminish as they continue 
through school. The poor reading habits of retarded pupils have 
sometimes been traced to their reading difficulties in the primary 
grades. These pupils often have not really mastered the simple 
words in the ordinary primary vocabulary and consequently cannot 
make normal progress in either speed or comprehension. Hence 
their retardation increases with the difficulty of the reading ma- 
terial. 

The superintendent’s Pre-reading Committee listed the factors 
which influenced reading readiness under five headings: (1) physi- 
cal, (2) psychological, (3) emotional, (4) social, and (5) language. 
Desirable levels of development in each of these factors were indi- 
cated in the report as guides to teachers in determining whether 
pupils are ready to begin reading. 

General health and stamina are necessary physical characteristics. 
It is also important that children be carefully tested for visual, 
auditory, and speech defects. Even experienced teachers recall in- 
stances in which a physical defect, such as poor eyesight or im- 
paired hearing, was discovered only after a child had become con- 
spicuous by his failure to make normal progress in Grade I. That a 
child’s physical condition has a direct influence on his emotional 
and mental reactions is an undisputed fact which must not be 
overlooked by teachers when they consider the four other factors 
conditioning reading readiness. 

Mental maturity is the most important psychological factor to be 
considered. Mental maturity implies the ability to make discrimi- 
nations, comparisons, and associations. The administration of the 
Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test and the Kuhlmann-Anderson 
Intelligence Tests is recommended for obtaining an estimate of the 
mental abilities of children entering Grade I. In addition to the 
general score, a pupil’s performance in each part of the test can be 
studied to determine which abilities need further development. For 
instance, a child who has an unusually short memory span will be 
unable to remember the printed forms of words in spite of the fact 
that his other mental faculties are developed to the level where he 
may successfully learn to read. For this child emphasis must be 
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placed on the improvement of memory. If a pupil cannot pick out 
similar figures from a group of pictures, he will not be able to match 
letters and words, and his ability to compare and discriminate must 
be strengthened. The score obtained from the Kuhlmann-Anderson 
test will also give the child’s intelligence quotient and an estimate 
of the rate of learning at which the pupil can be expected to progress. 
Writers on the subject agree that a pupil must have attained a 
mental age of at least six years, regardless of chronological age, in 
order to learn to read. 

A wide background of rich and varied experiences is part of the 
essential mental equipment of every child who is to be taught to 
read. The words in the average speaking and reading vocabulary 
of primary children must hold real meaning for each child. The 
lack of adequate word concepts leads to confusion in learning the 
printed symbols. A city child, for instance, who has seen neither a 
cow nor a crow and has not happened upon good pictures of them 
would not have adequate mental concepts to help him distinguish 
these words, which look much alike. 

Confidence is a desirable emotional factor for the child to possess. 
Timidity, self-consciousness, or fear are factors which interfere with 
the close concentration necessary for successful learning. First- 
grade children must apply themselves wholeheartedly to the read- 
ing process in order to acquire skill. Teachers and parents should 
help children to acquire poise and to develop pertinacity and pride 
in accomplishment. Situations and activities which give children 
opportunities for small and frequent successes are of great value in 
building up a comfortable feeling of self-assurance. The child who 
attacks his problems expecting to succeed will think and act natu- 
rally and freely. The child who lacks confidence or who fears that 
he will not do his work correctly is handicapped before he begins. 

There are several social factors which influence a child’s adjust- 
ment to his school environment. For some young pupils the ex- 
perience of working with other children is new. They must learn to 
live with others in the schoolroom, to contribute to the class work, 
and to share in the pleasures and the responsibilities of the entire 
group before the intricate reading process is introduced to them. 
The language factor presents difficulties which vary with the 
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home backgrounds of the pupils. In as large a city as Chicago defi- 
nite language problems are encountered in those neighborhoods 
which are predominately foreign. The children are handicapped by 
an inadequate English vocabulary. They are often troubled by in- 
accuracies of pronunciation and enunciation, and foreign idioms 
and colloquialisms confuse the children when they try to express 
themselves. Occasionally the pupils show an inadequacy of lan- 
guage development because of a lack of sufficiently varied experi- 
ences. 

The Pre-reading Committee studied modern teaching techniques 
in order to select those best suited for maintaining a proper relation 
between the general all-round development of the child and the ac- 
quisition of reading skill. In the past the physical, the mental, the 
emotional, and the social characteristics of children were sometimes 
overshadowed by dominant emphasis on the teaching of reading, espe- 
cially in Grade I. In Chicago each of these five factors is now con- 
sidered before children are placed in reading groups. The four gen- 
eral groupings suggested by the committee are: (1) children ready 
for reading, (2) children probably ready, (3) children probably not 
ready, and (4) children definitely not ready. 

Pupils in the last three groups are given many opportunities in 
the classroom to develop adequate levels of mental, emotional, and 
social growth. The development of language through vocabulary 
enrichment is also given special attention. Pre-reading activities 
for these classes have been organized into a definite program to at- 
tain the following objectives: 

1. Enrichment of experiences 
2. Development of language concepts through— 

a) Activities and projects 

b) Juvenile literature (in the hands of the teacher) 

c) Songs 

d) Interpretation of pictures 

. Development of number, spatial, and time concepts 
. Development of habits of— 

a) Attention 

b) Following directions 

c) Left-to-right and top-to-bottom progression 

d) Recognition of similarities and differences 

. Enlargement of memory span 
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6. Development of realization that books are a source of fun or wmiten, 
thus inducing a desire to read 
7. Development of ability in problem-solving 

The teachers in the Chicago elementary schools now plan many 
actual experiences for children in the pre-reading groups. They ar- 
range for excursions outside the school to neighborhood shops, 
parks, or other local activities of interest, such as a building under 
construction. Tours within the school building are also arranged. 
Visits to the library, the school office, or the boiler-room and talks 
with the school doctor, the milkman, and the mail-carrier help 
children adjust themselves to the school environment. These ac- 
tivities provide a wide range of knowledge for every child in the 
class. They stimulate many group discussions and further class ac- 
tivities. 

Through such a program children learn to handle a variety of 
materials. They are encouraged to draw, paint, model, weave and 
to use the sand table and blocks. Play activities are also part of the 
program. An enlarged vocabulary is only one of the important out- 
comes of dramatizations and play periods. As the children play 
store, pilot airplanes, and ride in street cars of their own manufac- 
ture, they are imitating the activities of their neighborhoods and 
homes. In this way school becomes associated with real life. In- 
formally the pupils learn such skills as counting and color identifica- 
tion. Sensory, rhythmic, and singing games stimulate mental alert- 
ness and, at the same time, increase the children’s manipulative 
skill. 

Most of these activities are planned to expand and to improve 
the pupils’ use of language. Likewise, conversational ability is de- 
veloped by using toy telephones and microphones and by discussing 
pets, toys, and pictures. The teachers strive to improve enunciation 
and to develop a feeling for the initial and the ending sounds of 

, ,wonds:\ Rhyntthg games are often used to teach the little boys and 
‘" girls to listen to the sounds of words. Many pupils need help in 
developing concepts of such words as “under,” “over,” “on,” “up,” 
and “down.” They also need guidance in developing concepts of 
quia words, like “hard,” “slowly,” “round,” “small,” and 

“quietly.” informal games are used to teach«children how to use 
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the proper tenses of verbs and how to form plurals correctly. In 
fact, before they begin to read, the pupils have overcome their 
glaring language deficiencies and are able to express themselves. 

Training is given for the improvement of the visual, auditory, 
and kinaesthetic senses to those children who are unable to observe 
carefully or to listen attentively. For example, the children close 
their eyes, then count the number of times a pupil leader bounces 
a large ball. The child who can tell the correct number of bounces 
becomes the next leader. Motor co-ordination is improved by games 
which require marching, skipping, and skating. Such a program of 
group projects and games is distinctly advantageous to those chil- 
dren who are not physically dexterous. Awkwardness is often as 
embarrassing to children as it is to adults. A child who cannot go 
up and down stairs, is unable to use scissors, or is baffled by the 
snaps and the buttons on his own jacket is conspicuous and unhappy. 
Games and activities which offer opportunities for the improvement 
of muscular co-ordination help to avoid emotional maladjustment. 

As a means of stimulating curiosity, riddles, unfinished stories, 
and many science activities are presented to the children in pre- 
reading classes. The teacher further aims to give practice in assimi- 
lating details and in anticipating solutions. An entire class may 
work together to prepare a weather chart or tabulate the lengthen- 
ing of the day and the shortening of the shadows in the spring. In 
such group work the pupils pool their ideas and plans, and these 
discussions stimulate thinking. 

Four types of pre-reading activities are planned to develop the 
pupils’ ability to reason or to think. Their skill in problem-solving 
is improved by participating in projects, assembly programs, and 
room parties. Recognition of similarities and differences necessi- 
tates both mental and visual competence. Matching games, using 
colors, pictures, geometric figures, and words, help the pupils de- 
velop these faculties. “Touch game” is a simple teaching device 
which has been found helpful in training children to remember 
items in sequence. One pupil touches an article in the room, a second 
child touches that object and one other, the third child must touch 
both the first and the second objects before he touches one of his 
own choice, and so on. Gradually the ability of the children to re- 
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member in sequence is increased, and more pupils are added to 
the game. 

Children in pre-reading classes learn to retell the details of stories 
in the proper sequence. After class tours or excursions the teacher 
assists them to recount their own experiences in a systematic fash- 
ion. Simple classifications help children to develop orderly habits 
of thinking. They like to make scrapbooks, word-picture diction- 
aries, and charts of foods, pets, animals, or clothing. 

The pre-reading classes provide excellent opportunities for young 
children to form good work habits. They are not under the strain 
of trying to assimilate reading material and consequently are not 
tempted to take unfortunate short cuts to knowledge or approval by 
copying from others, as was formerly the case when all children were 
exposed to reading regardless of their readiness to profit from in- 
struction. Teachers of pre-reading classes give the children plenty 
of practice in following verbal directions of one, two, or even three 
steps. So many group activities are planned that every child has 
many opportunities to serve on committees and also several chances 
to be a leader or a committee chairman. The pupils learn to co- 
operate with one another and begin to acquire habits of self-reliance, 
dependability, and courtesy. The pre-reading activities also tend 
to improve the children’s ability to concentrate and to complete 
whatever work they have undertaken. Because the pupils are doing 
work and playing games suited to their own levels, they are usually 
successful and can take pride in their accomplishments. Then, too, 
it is easier for the children to maintain standards of neatness in 
personal habits and in class work when the schoolroom activities 
have been carefully adjusted to their abilities. 

To develop simple number abilities is another objective of the 
pre-reading groups. Blocks are sometimes used to make geometric 
figures so that children learn to recognize the most common forms. 
Every natural occasion for counting is utilized, such as counting 
desks, boys, girls, windows, blocks, or books. Games like ‘‘Ten 
Little Indians,” “Five Little Chick-a-dees,” and “Seven Hops” 
give additional practice in number use. The recognition of written 
numbers motivates the following game: Ten children stand before 
the class, each holding a card numbered from one to ten. One pupil 
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bounces a ball, and the child who holds the card representing the 
correct number of bounces steps forward and says, ““You bounced 
the ball times.” 

Since good health is vitally important to all pupils, teachers of 
pre-reading classes base many group activities on health education. 
Food charts, scrapbooks, and dramatizations are typical of this em- 
phasis on good health habits. 

All these activities offer opportunities for the social growth of the 
pupils. Perhaps the one character trait which these beginners lack 
more than any other when they come to school is ability to take 
responsibility. Frequent occasions arise in the pre-reading classes 
to emphasize this personal quality. The children learn to recognize 
their names on hooks in the dressing-room, take charge of arranging 
the room furniture, care for pets and plants, and welcome visitors. 
Independence of action is attained as each child learns how to man- 
age himself in the ordinary activities of his group. 

An interest in school and a desire to read are natural outcomes 
of these varied activities. Free access to picture-books is provided 
in each room by arranging a library corner provided with suitable 
books. The school library is visited frequently so that the children 
become acquainted with many attractive books. Reading activities 
are also stimulated by room bulletin boards where weather charts 
or news sentences dictated by the children are printed and posted 
by the teacher. Labels are attached to articles which the children 
bring for their group projects, such as baskets, dolls, and flags, as 
well as to other objects in the room. Action games in which reading 
situations occur are often used. Teachers of these groups frequently 
read aloud to the children or tell stories while they show the pictures 
in the story-books to the class. This plan is perhaps the most effec- 
tive method to imbue the children with a love for reading and an 
appreciation of books. 

Thus, at the conclusion of the pre-reading activities the children 
are not only physically, mentally, emotionally, and socially better 
able to begin formal reading, but they are eager to read and antic- 
ipate their new lessons with pleasure. They have been adequately 

_prepared to insure a measure of success in their subsequent school 
life. 


A CUMULATIVE-RECORD FORM FOR THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 
Educational Records Bureau, New York City 


* 


HE keeping of a comprehensive individual cumulative record of 

growth in aptitude, achievement, and personality, as con- 
trasted with the traditional permanent record of subjects, grades, 
and credits alone, has long been a practice of certain experimental 
and laboratory schools. However, it is only during the past decade 
that the idea of the modern type of cumulative record has influenced 
the thinking and the practice of any significant proportion of schools 
throughout the country. The growth of interest in cumulative 
records dates from the publication in June, 1928, of the report of the 
American Council on Education’s Committee on Personnel Meth- 
ods, of which Dean Herbert E. Hawkes was chairman. The 
report, prepared for the committee by Professors Ben D. Wood, of 
Columbia University, and E. L. Clark, of Northwestern University, 
presented the record form which has since come to be known as the 
American Council Cumulative Record Folder, set forth the basic 
philosophy of that type of recording, and gave concrete illustrations 
of the use of the form. 

In the years since 1928 the American Council on Education has 
published four cumulative-record forms: a cumulative-record folder 
for college students, a cumulative-record folder for secondary- 
school pupils, a briefer cumulative-record card for either the elemen- 
tary school or the secondary school, and a record card designed 
especially for the elementary school.? Approximately 350,000 of the 
cumulative-record forms published by the American Council have 
been distributed. In addition, there have been many adaptations of 


« “Personnel Methods,” Educational Record, Supplement No. 8, IX (July, 1928). 


2 The last-named card resulted from the work of Anna Rose Hawkes and Margaret 
Moore. 
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the original American Council form by various school systems and 
professional organizations. The best known of these adaptations 
probably is the Educational Records Bureau Cumulative Record 
Card for Independent Elementary and Secondary Schools pre- 
pared in 1933 by Winston B. Stephens and Eleanor Perry Wood. 

The major features of the American Council folder and its adapta- 
tions are the allowance of ample space for a record of objective-test 
data, including a graph in terms of percentiles, and the provision for 
an extensive record pertaining to home influences and co-operation, 
mental and emotional factors, extra-curriculum activities and inter- 
ests, notable accomplishments and experiences, educational plans, 
and personality ratings. The introduction of these features into the 
record systems of many institutions may be traced directly or indi- 
rectly to the influence of the American Council forms. 

The main purpose of this type of cumulative-record form is to 
promote an understanding of the individual pupil. When it is re- 
membered that the personnel records which a school keeps not only 
reflect its philosophy of education but that they, in turn, help to 
create both a philosophy and a science of education, it is evident 
that the cumulative record has become a dynamic force in the indi- 
vidualization of the work of American schools and colleges. 

Thus far in the history of cumulative records, the main emphasis 
has been on the values of records of this type for the guidance of 
pupils while they are still in the school which is maintaining the 
records. These are probably their most important values, but po- 
tentially they have another significant use which could as well re- 
ceive greater emphasis, namely, use for transfer and admission 
purposes... 

Much has been said and written in recent years abuut the difficul- 
ties which secondary schools encounter in providing colleges with 
adequate information about their graduates. The problem of the 
transfer of pupils from the elementary school to the secondary 
school is, in some respects, more acute than that of the transfer of 
students from the secondary school to the college because of the 
greater number of pupils involved at the lower level. In addition, the 
multiplicity of admission forms has sometimes made it difficult for 
elementary schools to provide secondary schools with the desired 
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information about individual pupils. In some ways private schools 
have been more keenly aware of the difficulties than have public 
schools because of the fact that private-school pupils usually transfer 
to an entirely different school when they are graduated from the 
elementary school, whereas most public-school pupils remain in the 
same school system at least throughout their elementary- and 
secondary-school experience. 

The member schools of both the Educational Records Bureau 
and the Secondary Education Board have long been concerned with 
the problem of simplifying and improving the reports which the 
elementary schools make to the secondary schools. With a view to 
assisting in the solution of the problem, in 1936 Charles B. Weld, 
of the Taft School, chairman of the bureau’s Committee on Rela- 
tions between Elementary and Secondary Schools, appointed a sub- 
committee, consisting of Thomas K. Fisher, of St. Paul’s School, and 
Hart Fessenden, of the Fessenden School, to explore the field and, if 
possible, to devise an admission form that secondary schools gen- 
erally might be willing to accept. 

The subcommittee, in co-operation with C. Thurston Chase, Jr., 
of the Eaglebrook School, and with a member of the Educational 
Records Bureau staff, decided that the needs of the schools could 
best be met by constructing a form which would serve both as a 
cumulative-record card for the elementary school and as an admis- 
sions record for the secondary school. The subcommittee first col- 
lected and tabulated the items appearing on the admissions forms of 
about sixty secondary schools. This step served to show the kinds 
of information which secondary schools were interested in obtaining 
from the elementary schools. 

The next step was the preparation of a cumulative-record form for 
the elementary school which would include these items and would 
also provide. the information that the elementary school itsélf needed 
for guidance purposes. It had been-found that sécondary-schools 
are ordinarily interested in data for only the last four years 
of the elementary school. Since it was desirable to allow as much 
space as possible for each year, the new record form was con- 
structed to provide only for a four-year cumulative record. It was 
felt that if an elementary school wished to use this form in the first 
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four grades as well as in the last four, two cards could readily be pre- 
pared for each pupil. 

Several of the major ideas of the American Council Cumulative 
Record Folder were embodied in the new form. Among these were 
the following: (1) the organization of the data throughout the card 
by years; (2) provision for a cumulative record with respect to abili- 
ties, personality, health, and home influences; and (3) extensive 
space for an organized tabular report of test scores. The gridiron 
for keeping a cumulative graphic record of test percentiles and school 
marks, which is such an important aspect of the American Council 
forms, was not included in the main record card, but a separate form 
was made up for this feature of the record. It was felt that the 
preparation of a separate card for the graph was a sound procedure 
in view of the fact that many schools do not use the graph even when 
it is a part of the main record form and the further fact that the in- 
clusion of the graph on the card with the other items would have re- 
sulted in the crowding of several sections. However, it is believed 
that, for schools which have learned to interpret them properly, 
graphs are one of the most useful features of the cumulative record, 
although the detailed scores given in the table should not be ignored. 

The new record form was presented for criticism at a joint meeting 
of the Committee on Relations between Elementary and Secondary 
Schools and the Independent Schools Advisory Committee of the 
Educational Records Bureau held in New York City in October, 
1938, under the chairmanship of Robert N. Hilkert, of the Hill 
School. The new form was also presented at various group confer- 
ences of the Secondary Education Board. On the basis of sugges- 
tions made in these meetings and in subsequent individual confer- 
ences with representatives of different schools, the form was revised 
and reprinted. It was approved on a trial basis by both the Inde- 
pendent Schools Advisory Committee of the Educational Records 
Bureau and the Executive Committee of the Secondary Education 
Board. 

The size of the new form—both the main record and the graph 
card—is nine by eleven and a half inches, which is suitable for the 
ordinary letter-size file. The form is printed on opaque paper sheets 
as well as on cards. Since the paper sheets may readily be folded, 
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they are somewhat better adapted for use in sending transcripts to 
other schools than are the cards. It is presumed that some elemen- 
tary schools will keep the original cumulative-record forms in their 
files and will make copies on the paper sheets to send to secondary 
schools. 

For the purpose of providing detailed information concerning the 
new record form, a sample record is presented in Figures 1, 2, and 3. 
An actual record of a pupil who was recently graduated from an 
independent elementary school has been used for illustrative pur- 
poses.’ The names of persons and schools appearing on the record 
are fictitious. } 

It will be noted that the card begins with a number of items con- 
cerning the social history of the pupil, which are followed by a rather 
detailed record of the pupil’s participation in activities. Eight types 
of activities are printed on the card, and spaces are left for writing 
in other activities. In the record of general health, special attention is 
given to vision, hearing, and limitations. Below the health record, 
provision is made for a summary of home influences each year. 

All the personality traits listed appear frequently on cumulative- 
record cards and admission forms of various institutions. It is 
anticipated that most schools will fill out this part of the card simply 
by using ordinary expressive words, as “excellent,” “good,” “fair,” 
and “poor,” although a numerical or letter rating plan can be 
employed if desired. 

It is expected that a general summary statement concerning the 
pupil will be entered in the space designated as “Comments at Time 
of Transfer.” An unusual feature of this record form is that space 
has been reserved in the lower right-hand corner for notes by the 
secondary school to which the form is sent as a transcript. 

The placing of the data concerning the school activities, health, 
‘home influences, and personality of the pupil on the first page of the 
card, the back of the card being reserved for the record of scholar- 


It is evident, of course, that since the use of this record form has just begun, the 
record shown here was not kept while the pupil was in school. Rather, it was compiled 
from data in the school’s file after the pupil had been graduated. Certain portions of 
the record can be filled out in greater detail when the form is used as a cumulative 
record. 
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ship and achievement, is in keeping with the modern tendency for 
schools to be concerned with many aspects of the development of the 
pupil rather than with academic work alone. 

In the table for subjects, marks, and credits on the reverse side 
of the card, there are under each year columns for three marking 
periods, a mark for the year, rank in class, and time in terms of 
periods per week that the subject was studied. There is space for 
marking a pupil in two or three aspects of English if desired. Flexi- 
bility in marking in connection with all the other subjects, except 
music and art, is provided for through the allowance of an extra 
line. Schools having correlated courses will also find the extra spaces 
useful for writing in the names of the courses. The appearance of 
French and Latin throughout the four years is explained by the fact 
that some independent schools start these subjects fairly early in the 
elementary grades. The lines throughout the card are spaced for the 
typewriter. 

In the graph form which appears on the second card, the general 
form of the graph of the American Council Cumulative Record 
Folder is followed. The graph is based on an assumption of normal 
distribution of ability, and the percentiles are, therefore, much 
closer together near the median than near the extremes. The fiftieth 
percentile is designated by a heavy line. The abbreviations at the 
top of the graph indicate the months of the year. Notes may be 
entered below the graph as well as on the reverse side of the card. 
Since the back of the graph card has been left blank, the local school 
may, if it so desires, have a form printed on that side for any addi- 
tional data that it wishes to preserve in the pupil’s permanent record. 

The first page of the three-year cumulative record for Robert 
Dunlap Pierce, Jr., shows that the pupil came from a good American 
home, entered the school in January, 1936, with a good record in the 
school previously attended, was regular in attendance, participated 
in a variety of activities, had normal health, and possessed desirable 
personality characteristics. 

The second page shows that this pupil was consistently near the 
top of his class in scholarship as indicated by school marks, that he 
was high in intelligence, and that he was superior in achievement 
as measured by the New Stanford and Metropolitan tests. The 
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graphic record shows at a glance that all independent-school percen- 
tiles corresponding to the boy’s achievement-test scores were well 
above the median, or fiftieth percentile, and that some of them were 
decidedly high. For example, the percentile rating for the score on 
the English part of the Metropolitan test in March, 1938, was 99. 
In other words, the pupil’s score on this part of the test was exceeded 
by only 1 per cent of the scores of the independent-school eighth- 
grade group. The line connecting the English percentiles for the 
three years indicates that this pupil grew in English achievement 
more rapidly than does the average independent-school pupil. In 
total achievement the boy was in the highest tenth of the inde- 
pendent-school group of corresponding grade level throughout the 
three-year period, and he was in the upper third of his class in scores 
in all subjects. 

The headmaster’s comment, “‘A thoroughly good citizen and a 
boy of promise,” is a conservative but an accurate summary of the 
general impression one gains from a study of the cumulative record. 
It would be surprising if any secondary school, however selective, 
should refuse admission to a boy whose record in the last three years 
of the elementary school was as favorable as this one. In any event, 
it seems apparent that this three-year cumulative record provides 
the secondary school with a far better basis for appraisal, placement, 
and guidance than would be furnished by the usual transcript filled 
out at the time of transfer. 

In conclusion, the experimental nature of the new card should be 
emphasized. The committee that constructed the card and the 
schools co-operating in using it are convinced that the idea of a 
cumulative record which may be used for transfer purposes is sound, 
but it is recognized that some of the individual items making up the 
record may need revision after a period of trial. The entire form 
will be reviewed by committee action in the autumn of 1940. In the 
meantime the anticipation is that wide experimentation with the 
new form and with local adaptations of it will provide the com- 
mittee with information which will indicate clearly the nature and 
the extent of needed changes. 
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THE CLASSROOM TEACHER AND JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


EDWARD E. KEENER 
John Hay School, Chicago, Illinois 


* 


ws the term “juvenile delinquency” is used, the thoughts of 
the hearer or the reader too often turn to youths in the hands 
of the courts or in special schools or other institutions for dealing 
with young persons who have committed wrongs of such proportions 
as to make them menaces to society. Thus attention has been cen- 
tered more largely on treatment than on prevention. Treatment is 
necessary, but prevention is both more economical and more effec- 
tive. The foundations of delinquency are often laid early in life 
through the gradual development of attitudes opposed to accepted 
social practice. Attitudes, good or bad, are acquired through experi- 
ences at home, on the street, in school, or wherever the child may be. 
Casual remarks by parents or friends, association with delinquents, 
dislike for school, a feeling of mistreatment in the home, or other 
experiences which create a sense of injustice may give the start — 
which results in delinquency. Often the incident may be of relatively 
smiall importance in the mind of the adult. The following example 
illustrates one type of adult activity which may build up wrong 
attitudes in children. 

At a time when the schools were conducting a campaign for the 
prevention of vandalism at Halloween, the following statement was 
printed on the front cover of a community paper. 


Do You REMEMBER? 


Do you remember a time when HALLOWEEN was a big occasion to us? How 
the gang of kids in your neighborhood were busy for weeks before the festive 
day—plotting depredations and devising various instruments of torture? Do you 
remember whittling notches in a spool to make a “tick-tack,”’ with which you 
would later frighten poor old Mrs. Jones nearly out of her wits when you held 
it against her parlor window and pulled the string? And do you remember the 
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expeditions (in dead of night) into neighboring farms and gardens to gather 
cabbage stalks and turnips and other missiles with which to bombard the doors 
of irritable neighbors? And the stolen pumpkins which were carefully reamed 
out and transformed into ugly faces? And the plans for removing so-and-so’s 
front gate and Farmer Brown’s spring wagon? 

Well, if you can’t remember . . . . you’ve never been a boy. HALLOWEEN.... 
There was a Holiday! 


At the same time the businessmen’s association in the same dis- 
trict wrote to the schools: 


To ScHOOL PRINCIPALS AND POLICE CAPTAINS 


We the undersigned businessmen and taxpayers of this vicinity respectfully 
ask your co-operation in putting a stop to the promiscuous waxing and soaping 
of our windows, a month previous to Halloween and a month subsequent. 

We feel sure that we can depend upon you to assist us in the matter, and 
thank you in advance for your kind co-operation. 


The businessmen and the newspaper publisher did not realize 
that the statement printed on the cover of the paper was operating 
to destroy what their letter was seeking to build up. The effect of 
the suggestions for Halloween pranks was to influence the youth 
toward activities which were considered objectionable by the com- 
munity. Punishment or censure for these acts could easily be a start 
toward delinquency. 

It is the business of the school to correct the attitudes which may 
lead to wrongdoing and to build up other desirable attitudes. The 
classroom teacher can do effective work because he is in close contact 
with the individual pupil. A sympathetic and an understanding 
teacher can often correct wrong conduct of long standing and de- 
velop a spirit of good citizenship that will be lasting even under 
adverse circumstances. 

The following cases give the results of such efforts in one school. 
Most of the families in this school district are rather permanently 
located, and many own their homes. They are extremely interested 
in the welfare of their children. Cases of misconduct which could 
lead to delinquency are rare among children of regular residents, but 
often children who have been truant or incorrigible are assigned by 
the juvenile authorities to homes in the community. The general 
policy followed by the school is to treat these children as any other 
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new pupil is treated. The child is greeted cordially when he comes 
to the office to be enrolled. The teacher is glad to have the new pupil 
and introduces him to the class. The new pupil is treated just as is 
any other boy or girl. If he does things that are not approved by his 
classmates or by the community, he is treated in a sympathetic and 
friendly manner. Thus he gradually comes to realize that he has 
friends who are extremely interested in his welfare. 


J.S. was a seventh-grade boy with habits of stealing and lying. He could lie 
with such a straight face that the hearer would often not even suspect his story. 
He lived at home with his mother, his stepfather, and a younger sister. He ac- 
cused the parents of mistreating him and of favoring his sister. The parents 
had tried to correct him in a dictatorial manner, and the stepfather wanted him 
“put away.” The juvenile authorities assigned him to a foster-home where he had 
sympathetic treatment. In school after each incident of stealing and lying, J.S. 
was required to make restitution, and he was talked to in a friendly manner 
about the results of such actions. There seemed to be improvement. Soon he 
became interested in writing for the school newspaper. Later, when he was in 
Grade VIII, he was made business manager of the paper. In this capacity he 
was required to handle a small amount of money. This responsibility was ful- 


filled in a perfectly honest manner. J.S. had become a happy and an honorable 
boy. 


H.C. was assigned to a foster-home by the juvenile authorities because of 
conditions in his own home and because of his misconduct. Almost immediate- 
ly he was in trouble with other children. He seemed to want to be a bully and 
to dominate other boys. Often he would light up a cigarette as soon as he got 
outside the building. H.C. might have been treated as a bad boy and handled 
roughly. Instead of giving summary punishment for wrongdoing, his teacher 
pointed out that he could not get along in the way he was going and tried to 
interest him in doing something constructive. Finding that he was interested in 
art, she praised his efforts, and he responded readily. Soon he became happy in 
his work and drew a large picture, of which he was very proud. When he saw 
that his success and happiness would be marred by misconduct outside the 
school, he began to make improvement. Before graduation he was transferred to 
a farm school and is reported to be doing well. 


F.P. and S.M. were two seventh-grade boys, both over-age, below-average 
pupils but not especially difficult discipline problems. One fine morning the boys 
were absent from school. A sister of one of them reported that they were truant. 
The parents were notified and became very angry—the boys would “get a good 
beating” when they got back. The teacher persuaded the parents to let her 
handle the situation. Reluctantly they consented. 

The boys came to school rather shamefacedly the next morning and said that 
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they had spent the day at the Field Museum of Natural History and at the 
Shedd Aquarium. The teacher recalled that these exhibits had been discussed in 
class. She told the boys that these were fine places to visit but asked whether it 
would not have been better to wait until the whole class could go together. The 
boys agreed that it would have been. The teacher explained the seriousness of 
staying away from school without the consent of parents. The boys were peni- 
tent and have never given trouble again. The wrong kind of treatment might 
have made delinquents of these boys, but an understanding teacher set them 
right. 


R.H. was assigned to a home in the neighborhood because of unfavorable 
conditions in his own home. The parents were separated, and neither was willing 
to take care of the child. Their criticisms of each other in the presence of R.H. 
were having a bad influence. He had developed the attitude that he could get 
what he wanted without any thought for the rights of others. His chief faults 
were bullying other boys, stealing, lying, and being disorderly in class. He had 
the hardened attitude of a criminal. R.H. came to the school in Grade V and is 
now in Grade VII. Although he is still not perfect, a great change has taken 
place. His teachers have consistently treated him in a friendly and sympathetic 
manner. He has often been punished for wrongdoing, but the justice of the 
punishment has always been pointed out to him. Recently his teacher has suc- 
ceeded in getting him interested in stamp-collecting. For many weeks before the 
writing of this paper, there has not been a single report of misconduct on his part. 


One of the big responsibilities of the teacher is that of making 


good citizens as well as good students. Nothing gives a teacher a 
greater feeling of satisfaction than the knowledge that he has helped 
some unfortunate boy or girl to become a happy, useful member of 
society. Teachers realize more and more that success in this phase 
of their work is attained by a sympathetic and a friendly under- 
standing of the difficulties, the desires, and the needs of the children 
with whom they work. 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
INSTRUCTION 


I. CurricuLtuM, MEeTHops oF TEACHING AND STUDY 
AND SUPERVISION 


LEO.J. BRUECKNER 
University of Minnesota 
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IX THIS bibliography are included selected publications in the field 
of the elementary-school curriculum, methods of teaching and 
study, and supervision which appeared during the period from April 
I, 1938, to March 31, 1939. Foreign-language titles are not included, 
and popular articles on the topics are not cited unless they present 
facts not generally known or an original and challenging point of 
view. The materials on curriculum and method deal with general 
aspects of these topics; studies dealing with specific subjects will be 
listed in subsequent issues. 


CurRRICULUM! 


416. BAGLEy, Witt1am C. “An Essentialist’s Platform for the Advancement of 
American Education,” Educational Administration and Supervision, 
XXIV (April, 1938), 241-56. 
A critical appraisal of recent trends in elementary-school education, with special 
emphasis on practices of ‘‘progressive’’ education. 


417. BREED, FREDERICK S. “Our General Outlook on Arithmetic,” Journal of 
Educational Research, XXXII (December, 1938), 241-54. 


A general discussion of recent trends in the teaching of arithmetic and a critical 
evaluation of the stress on social arithmetic and regrading of subject matter. 


* See also Item 562 (Buswell) in the list of selected references appearing in the No- 
vember, 1938, number of the Elementary School Journal; Items 217 (Grant) and 220 
(Hockett) in the April, 1939, number of the Elementary School Journal; Items 13 (Cas- 
well), 23 (Frederick and Musselwhite), and 34 (Leary) in the January, 1939, number of 
the School Review; and Item 340 (McKown) in the April, 1939, number of the School 
Review. 
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. BRUNER, HERBERT B. “The Curriculum Laboratory in Action,” Curric- 
ulum Journal, X (May, 1939), 199-202. 

A discussion of basic principles that should underlie the work of a curriculum 
laboratory. 

. BRUNER, HERBERT B., and Wrietinc, C. Maurice. “Annual List of Out- 
standing Courses of Study,” Curriculum Journal, IX (December, 1938), 
364-69. 

A topically arranged list of courses of study in various curriculum areas selected 
by the Curriculum Laboratory staff of Teachers College, Columbia University. 


. Child Development and the Curriculum. Thirty-eighth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, Part I. Bloomington, Illinois: 
Public School Publishing Co., 1939. Pp. x+442. 

A critical survey of available research relating to child development and the 
areas of the curriculum. Indicates the contribution of research to the gradation 
and the organization of the educational program. 


. Education for American Life. The Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and 
Cost of Public Education in the State of New York. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1938. Pp. xviii+168. 

Contains a general summary of the findings of the Regents’ Inquiry and of the 
recommendations made. An important statement. 


. FREDERICK, O. I., and MussELWHITE, Lioyp Pace. “Grade Placement of 
Problems of Life,” Journal of Educational Research, XXXII (November, 
1938), 195-204. 

Contains a description of a procedure for arriving at a basis of gradation of 
curriculum materials and tentative findings based on this plan for ‘‘nine major 
areas of human activity.” 

. Garver, F. M. “Curriculum Reorganization According to the Philadel- 
phia School Survey,” Elementary School Journal, XX XIX (December, 
1938), 257-63. 

A critique of the recommendations on curriculum reorganization by the survey 
staff which recently completed a study of the Philadelphia school system. 


. GILLETT, Norma. “The Maturity Factor in the Grade Placement of Cer- 
tain Punctuation Skills in Bibliography Form,” Journal of Educational 
Research, XXXII (February, 1939), 449-55. 

Reports the growth in understanding of, and ability to use, quotation marks 
which resulted from a period of instruction in fifth- and sixth-grade classes. 
These skills can be taught successfully at this level. 

. A Guide to the Development of the Curriculum. Bulletin No. 8. Montgomery, 
Alabama: State Department of Education, 1938. Pp. viii+-264. 

A bulletin discussing various aspects of the relation of the school and society 
and describing approaches to the curriculum. Illustrative units for each grade 
are given. 
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426. HANNA, Paut R. “Organization for Curriculum Development,” Curric- 
ulum Journal, X (March, 1939), 104-7. 
Discusses principles that have been found effective in organizing the staff 
of a school system for work in reconstructing the curriculum. 


. Hocxett, Joun A. “A Comparative Analysis of the Vocabularies of Twen- 
ty-nine Second Readers,” Journal of Educational Research, XX XI (May, 
1938), 665-71. 

Contains the results of an analysis of the vocabularies of second-grade readers, 
showing the number of words and of different words used, repetitions, and 
ratings. Wide variations are shown. 


. KanpEt, I. L. Conflicting Theories of Education. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1938. Pp. xiv+178. 
Discusses critically the place of education in a period of social change and un- 
rest. The book emphasizes the necessity of adapting the form and method of 
education to the demands of life in a democratic society. 


. LEaRY, Bernice E. “Survey of Curriculum Laboratories,” Curriculum 
Journal, LX (December, 1938), 350-54. 
A report of a questionnaire study of the status, the personnel, the organization, 
and the functions of curriculum laboratories in colleges and cities of this coun- 
try. 

. Morton, R. L. “The National Council Committee on Arithmetic,” Mathe- 
matics Teacher, XX XI (October, 1938), 267-72. 
A preliminary report of the recommendations of the National Council Com- 
mittee on Arithmetic. Defines the point of view of the committee and raises 
numerous problems for discussion. 


. MULHERN, JAMES. “Manuscript Schoolbooks,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XXXII (February, 1939), 428-48. 


Contains illustrations of some of the earlier manuscript textbooks that should 
be of interest to persons interested in the history of textbooks. 


. REISNER, Epwarp H. “The Job of the School in a Progressive Industrial 
and Democratic Society,’ Teachers College Record, XXXIX (April, 
1938), 575-85. 

Points out the desirability of making youth conscious of the values of the social 
heritage of a democracy and the spiritual qualities associated with labor. 


. RICHTMEYER, CLEON C. “Functional Mathematical Needs of Teachers,” 
Journal of Experimental Education, V1 (June, 1938), 396-98. 
Reports a study of the kinds of mathematical needs of teachers in their affairs 
of everyday life outside the classroom. 

. Ruce, Harotp (Editor). Democracy and the Curriculum. Third Yearbook 
of the John Dewey Society. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 
1939. Pp. xiv+536. 
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A survey of the political, the economic, and the social backgrounds of our pres- 
ent-day educational program, current social needs, and efforts at curriculum 
reform. 


435. Woop, Hucu B. “How To Organize a Curriculum Laboratory,” Cur- 
riculum Journal, TX (December, 1938), 345-49. 


Discusses a plan for organizing a curriculum léboratory that should help others 
interested in such an undertaking. 


METHODS OF TEACHING AND Stupy! 


436. Bowes, Fern H. “The Anecdotal Behavior Record in Measuring Progress 
in Character,” Elementary School Journal, XXXIX (February, 1939), 
431-35. 

Describes a method of using the anecdotal record as a basis of diagnosis in 
character development. 


437. BREED, FREDERICK S. Education and the New Realism. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1939. Pp. xx+236. 
A critical appraisal of present trends in educational practices. 


438. CoLE, LUELLA. Teaching in the Elementary School. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, Inc., 1939. Pp. xvi+518. 
A comprehensive discussion of methods of teaching in the elementary school. 


439. Co-operation—Principles and Practices. Eleventh Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. Washington: Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1939. Pp. x+244. 

Contains an analysis of the specific cause of lack of co-operation in admin- 
istration, supervision, and instruction. A series of descriptions of units of work 
for teaching co-operation is included. 


440. DEWEY, JoHn. Experience and Education. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1938. Pp. xii+116. 
Discusses a ‘‘theory of experience” and points out the fact that the concept of 
“education as growth” has validity only if the basis of selection of instruc- 
tional materials is an assurance that growth will, in fact, take place. This con- 
cept should lead to a positive, constructive attack in curriculum-making. 


See also Item 559 (Brownell) in the list of selected references appearing in the No- 
vember, 1938, number of the Elementary School Journal; Item 39 (Lane and Others) in 
the January, 1939, number of the Elementary School Journal; Items 192 (Segel), 215 
(Gates and Russell), and 222 (Miller) in the April, 1939, number of the Elementary 
School Journal; Item 5 (Bode) in the January, 1939, number of the School Review; 
Item 395 (Prescott) in the May, 1939, number of the School Review; and Item 423 
(Courtis) in the June, 1939, number of the School Review. 
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441. Diwmick, Eart A. “An Appraisal of an Elementary School Reorganiza- 
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. HockeTt, Joun A., and JAcoBsEN, E. W. Modern Practices in the Elemen- 
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tion in Terms of Its Effect upon the Children Who Attend It,” Journal of 
Educational Research, XXXII (October, 1938), 91-101. 

Discusses a modified platoon-school organization using the remedial-group 
plan together with adaptations of the ‘‘activity” school. The author shows that 


this plan was more effective for maladjusted learners than the standard platoon- 
school organization. 


. Gates, ArtHurR I. “Basic Principles in Reading Readiness Testing,’ 
Teachers College Record, XL (March, 1939), 495-506. 
A summary of principles growing out of extended research on reading-readiness 


testing, emphasizing the predictive value of such tests and their place in the 
instructional program as diagnostic devices. 


. Gates, ARTHUR I. “An Experimental Evaluation of Reading-Readiness 
Tests,” Elementary School Journal, XXXIX (March, 1939), 497-508. 
Reports the results of a number of studies of the validity of a group of reading- 


readiness tests as predictive of success in learning to read. A very good 
study. 


. GATES, ARTHUR I., and RussELL, H. “The Effects of Delaying Be- 
ginning Reading a Half Year in the Case of Underprivileged Pupils with 
1. Q.’s 75-95,” Journal of Educational Research, XXXII (January, 1939), 
321-28. 
Shows that postponing reading a half-year for underprivileged children is, on 


the whole, a desirable practice in terms of growth of reading ability and general 
social adjustment of the pupils. 


. Goon, CARTER V. “Problems and Technique of Educational Diagnosis and 
Adjustment,” School and Society, XLVIII (August 27, 1938), 261-67. 


Analyzesthe problems in the fields of diagnosis and points out the lack of system- 
atic research in a number of important areas. 


tary School. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1938. Pp. vi+346. 


A discussion of the theory and the practices of modern elementary education. 
Emphasis is placed on units of work which make the most of the environment, 
utilize creative abilities of children, and meet individual needs of pupils. 


Horratt, ALBION H., Copone, Lypia E., Wittson, S., and 
RuopeEs, Lean Smitu. Let’s Go to School. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. xii+434. 


Contains a statement of principles underlying an enriched modern elementary- 
school program and descriptions of three units of instruction. 
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448. The Implications of Research for the Classroom Teacher. Joint Yearbook of 
the American Educational Research Association and the Department of 
Classroom Teachers. Washington: National Education Association, 
1939. Pp. 318. 

Contains a series of eighteen chapters dealing with various areas of instruction, 
in which are summarized research findings in each field. Questions are varied in 
each chapter, and “‘best answers” are given by specialists in each field. 

449. JENSEN, ALMA M. “An Experimental Social Studies Curriculum,” Cur-- 
riculum Journal, X (January, 1939), 15-18. 

Discusses a procedure used in developing an experimental social-studies cur- 
riculum in Minnesota, the problems encountered, and the methods of solving 
them. 

450. Knicut, Erton E. “A Study of Double Grades in New Haven City 
Schools,” Journal of Experimental Education, VII (September, 1938), 
11-18, 

An experimental evaluation of learning in rooms containing one and two grades. 
Little difference in achievements of pupils was found. 

451. KvaRAcEeus, Witt1amM C., and Wites, Marion E. “An Experiment in 
Grouping for Effective Learning,” Elementary School Journal, XXXIX 
(December, 1938), 264-68. 

Reports an experimental study of the value of a modified form of ability group- 
ing in the primary grades. 

452. MONROE, WALTER S., and Marks, Artyn. “General Methods of Teach- 
ing,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXIV (October, 
1938), 497-512. 

A historical discussion of the evolution of nine methods of teaching. 

453. Monrog, WALTER S., and Marks, Artyn. “General Methods of Teaching 
Evaluated: Results of Research,” Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XXIV (November, 1938), 581-92. 

Discusses the findings and the limitations of research dealing with the appraisal 
of six general methods of teaching. 

454. Mossman, Lois Correy. The Activity Concept. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1938. Pp. xviii+108. 

Presents briefly and concisely the fundamentals of progressive education, stress- 
ing the phase commonly termed ‘“‘the activity movement.” 

455. PITTENGER, B. F. “The Teacher in the Modern School,” Elementary School 
Journal, XX XIX (November, 1938), 177-86. 

Contains a general discussion, in the light of the findings of educational science, 
of the functions of the teacher in the schools of a changing society. 

456. Punke, Harotp H. “Sociological Factors in Absence from School,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XXXII (December, 1938), 282-90. 
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Discusses the relation between absence from school and place of residence, sex, 
age, parental status, scholastic retardation, and sibling position. 


457. RIsEN, Maurice L. “Relation of Lack of One or Both Parents to School 
Progress,” Elementary School Journal, XXXIX (March, 1939), 528-31. 


Statistical data show that ‘‘lack of one or both parents seems to affect every 
phase of school work unfavorably.” 


458. StreTcH, LorENA B. The Curriculum and the Child. Minneapolis, Minne- 
: sota: Educational Publishers, Inc., 1939. Pp. xiv+504. 
First discusses general principles of education and then applies them concretely 
to the various areas of the elementary-school program. 


459. TERMAN, Lewis M. “The Gifted Student and His Academic Environ- 
ment,” School and Society, XLIX (January 21, 1939), 65-73. 


A review of the findings of the California study of gifted children, including 
their status as they reach maturity. 


460. VAUGHN, JAMES, and DISERENS, CHARLES M. “The Experimental Psy- 
chology of Competition,” Journal of Experimental Education, VII (Sep- 
tember, 1938), 76-97. 

Asummary of numerous investigations of the effects of competition on learning. 
An extensive bibliography is included. 


461. West, Rutu (Editor). Utilization of Community Resources in the Social 
Studies. Ninth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: National Council for the Social Studies, 
1938. Pp. vi+230. 

Discusses what many community-centered schools are doing to utilize the com- 
munity for vitalizing and enriching the instructional program. 


462. Witty, Paut, and Koper, Davin. “Studies of the Activities and Prefer- 
ences of School Children,” Educational Administration and Supervision, 
XXIV (September, 1938), 429-41. 
A description of procedures for use in studying the needs and the interests of 
children as a basis for planning instructional activities. 


463. WorrorD, Kate V. Modern Education in the Small Rural School. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. xiv+582. 
Discusses the one-room rural school, its relations to our changing society, and 
its function as the center of rural social and intellectual life. Helpful suggestions 
are given for organizing instruction in smal! schools. 


464. Woopy, Grace. “Similarities and Differences in the Play Activities of 
Children in Two Public Schools with Contrasting Environment,” Jour- 
nal of Experimental Education, VII (December, 1938), 145-57. 
Finds marked differences in the “‘level’’ of the play activities engaged in by 
children in two strongly contrasting environments. 
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SUPERVISION" 


465. Barr, A. S., BurToN, Wi1tt1AM H., and BRUECKNER, LEo J. Supervision. 
New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. viii+o82. 
A comprehensive discussion of principles and practices of supervision. There 
are four parts to the book: “‘The Background of Modern Supervision,” “Study- 
ing the Teaching-learning Situation,’’ “Improving the Teaching-learning 
Situation,” and ‘Improving the Means, Methods, and Outcomes of Supervi- 
sion.” 


466. BRUBACHER, JoHN S. “A Proposal for Judging What Is and What Is Not 
Progressive Education,” School and Society, XLVIII (October 22, 1938), 
509-19. 

Draws on a series of five ‘‘conceptions’”’ that may be used as criteria. 


467. CALVERT, EVERETT T. “Democratic and Creative Supervision in Principle 
and in Practice,”’ Educational Method, XVIII (November and December, 
1938), 54-60, 100-105. 
A comprehensive discussion of forty-four services and devices for democratic 
and creative supervision. 


468. CONNETTE, EARLE. “Supervisory Procedures and Their Relative Desir- 
ability,” Journal of Educational Research, XXXII (November, 1938), 
182-94. 


Summarizes procedures in supervision recommended in articles and text- 
books in supervision and describes a plan of evaluating them from the point 
of view of their desirability for use in the field of music. 


469. Counts, GEorGE S. “The Current Challenge to Our Democratic Herit- 
age,” Progressive Education, XVI (February, 1939), 91-97. 
A penetrating survey of attacks on democratic ideals and a statement of the 
author’s position as to the stand that the school should take in this connec- 
tion. 


470. Davis, Mary D. Preparation for Elementary School Supervision. United 
States Office of Education Bulletin No. 18, 1937. Pp. vit+76. 


Reports the results of an analysis of courses concerned with elementary-school 
supervision which are offered in 786 institutions. 


t See also Item 687 (Connette) in the list of selected references appearing in the 
December, 1938, number of the Elementary School Journal; Items 8 (Ford), 37 (Goody- 
koontz and Lane), 56 (Myers, Kifer, Merry, and Foley), and 59 (Smith and Speer) in 
the January, 1939, number of the Elementary School Journal; Item 65 (Coulbourn) in 
the February, 1939, number of the Elementary School Journal; Item 193 (Wrightstone, 
Rechetnick, McCall, and Loftus) in the April, 1939, number of the Elementary School 
Journal; and Item 63 (Reeder) in the January, 1939, number of the School Review. 
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Educational Tests and Their Uses. Review of Educational Research, Vol. 
VIII, No. 15. Washington: American Educational Research Associa- 
tion, 1938. Pp. 493-594. 

Contains a bibliography and a digest of researches dealing with many phases of 
educational tests and their uses, published during the three-year period, July, 
1935, to June, 1938. 


McCatt, W. A. Measurement. A revision of How To Measure in Educa- 
tion. New York: Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. xvi+536. 
A comprehensive discussion of the place of measurement in education. Criteria 
for the selection and the construction of standard tests are described. Uses of 
tests for grouping, guidance, and evaluation of teaching and marking are dis- 
cussed. 


Myers, Atonzo F., and Kirer, Louise M. Problems in Public School 
Supervision. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. Pp. xii+212. 
Contains a series of forty supervisory problems. For each problem there is a 
description of a situation, a group of questions relating to the problem, and a 
set of references to guide the student. 


NEELEY, Deta P. “The Effect of Planned Supervision on Teaching as 
Shown by Objective Analyses of Classroom Activities,’ Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, XXIV (May, 1938), 341-54. 


Discusses the value of a graphic record of time consumed in activities as a means 
of locating causes of difficulties in specific teaching situations. 


NEELEY, P. Improvement of Reading through Creative Super- 
vision,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXV (January, 
1939), 45-56. 


Describes techniques for surveying the status of reading instruction and sug- 
gests means of helping teachers overcome their problems. 


NEWELL, BERNICE. “Trends in Community Surveys,” Educational Meth- 
od, XVIII (October, 1938), 7-13. 
Contains a helpful summary of present-day community surveys and their 
bearing on problems of instruction. 

REEVES, Froyp W. “The Social Philosophy of Teachers,” Elementary 
School Journal, XXXIX (October, 1938), 97-111. 
Contains a critique of studies of the social philosophies of teachers and suggests 


a program in this field for teacher-training institutions. 


Schools in Small Communities. Seventeenth Yearbook of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators. Washington: American Association 
of School Administrators, 1939. Pp. 608. 


A discussion of the instructional programs of schools in rural areas. 
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479. STRATEMEYER, CLARA. Supervision in German Elementary Education 1918- 
1933. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 734. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. vi+172. 
A discussion of changes in supervision in Germany during three periods, ending 
with the period of dictatorship. A well-documented report. 


480. Trecs, Ernest W. Tests and Measurements in the Improvement of Learning. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1939. Pp. xxii+490. 
Emphasizes the uses of measurement in the diagnosis and the direction of 
learning and in the general appraisal of the educational program. 


481. WRIGHTSTONE, J. W. Appraisal of Newer Elementary School Practices. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. xiv-+ 
222. 
Discusses means of appraising outcomes of modern educational practices con- 
cerned with adjustment, interests, creative expression, critical thinking, and 
mental hygiene. Comparisons of results for conventional and experimental 
schools are given. 


482. WRIGHTSTONE, J. W.; RECHETNICK, JOSEPH; McCALL, Witt1Am A.; and 
Lortus, JoHN J. ‘Measuring Social Performance Factors in Activity 
and Control Schools of New York City,” Teachers College Record, XL 
(February, 1939), 423-32. 
A comparative measurement of certain intellectual, dynamic, and social- 
performance factors indicates, in general, equal or superior achievement for 
the “‘activity’”’ practices. 
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Educational Writings: 
REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


PROBLEMS CONFRONTING ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS.—Current devel- 
opments in educational theory and practice are constantly creating problems for 
elementary-school teachers. Not only do old problems have to be met, but new 
problems are arising continuously out of the changing educational scene. Luella 
Cole’s new book? endeavors to provide answers to the precise needs of teachers. 
The statements of 1,377 elementary-school teachers, as summarized in studies 
by William Henry Morton (Everyday Problems of the Elementary School Teacher. 
Lincoln, Nebraska: University of Nebraska, 1930) and by L. W. Moore (“Dif- 
ficulties Recognized by Elementary Teachers,” Birmingham-Southern College 
Bulletin, Vol. XXVII, No. 6 [1934]), furnish the point of departure for the book. 

The volume is divided into five parts, totaling twenty-six chapters. Part I 
deals with “The Teacher and Her Background”’; Part II is entitled ‘““The Teach- 
er and Her Class”; Part III discusses ““The Teacher and Her Subject Matter”; 
Part IV treats “The Teacher’s Professional and Social Relationships”; and 
Part V describes “The Teacher at Work.” The entire volume is generously 
sprinkled with footnote references. Each chapter concludes with a brief bib- 
liography divided into two parts: (1) general references which cover roughly 
the same topics as those treated by Cole and (2) illustrative research studies. 

To prepare a book which gives precise suggestions on specific problems recog- 
nized and stated by classroom teachers is not an easy task, especially if discus- 
sion on a wide array of topics is crowded between the covers of a single book. 
Such treatment is likely to produce a curious mixture of good sense, sound ad- 
vice, practical helps, abbreviated generalizations which are not entirely true, 
dogmatic pronouncements, and some questionable conclusions. One of the great- 
est difficulties lies in the fact that the questions, if taken from large numbers of 
teachers, come from teachers in conventional school situations. To answer these 
questions means that help is being given teachers in solving problems which 
might not exist if their school programs were in harmony with modern concepts 
of education. What an author does in such a book is to write a volume in 1938 
which answers the questions that arose in the kind of educational program in 
common use ten or more years ago. Naturally such a book sounds conservative 
and old fashioned as compared with 1939 models. 

There is much need for the type of thing that Cole has tried todo. Beginning 


t Luella Cole, Teaching in the Elementary School. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., 1939. Pp. xvi+518. $2.50. 
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with the problems that the teacher himself recognizes and branching out from 
there is sound educational procedure. The aforementioned difficulties arise when 
the inclusion of too many topics in one volume forces an abbreviated treatment. 
Perhaps what is needed is a number of smaller volumes, each book treating one 
topic or a few related topics in a discussion long enough to make it possible for 
the full import of modern psychology and philosophy to be explained to the 
teacher in relation to the problem. Such a presentation would permit a develop- 
mental discussion of the topic and thus lead the teacher’s thinking from an acute 
problem in a conventional setting to the nature of the problem in a more up-to- 
date school program. 


W. K. Kellogg Foundation 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Henry J. Otto 


MIDDLE-OF-THE-ROAD EDUCATIONAL PuILosoPpHy.—One of the outstanding 
movements in American education in the past generation has been the rise of 
progressive education. This movement has been the direct outgrowth of the 
pragmatic philosophy of John Dewey and his followers, and it constitutes a 
fundamental challenge to the older disciplinary concepts of education, which are 
based on an opposing philosophy known as “realism.” These opposing phi- 
losophies have raised some very fundamental issues for educational procedure 
and have divided American educators into two large camps. Some of the more 
important of these issues have revolved around such matters as “interest versus 
effort,” “projects versus subjects,” “the child-centered school,” and “the in- 
tegration of personality.” Authors of much of the educational literature on the 
subject and speakers in educational meetings have discussed these problems 
without taking care to relate them to the basic philosophies upon which they 
rest. 

In a recent publication an attempt has been made to assess progressive edu- 
cation in terms of its underlying philosophy (pragmatism) and, on the other 
hand, to set forth, without apology, the opposing doctrine of realism, and to 
discuss fully the educational implications of each. This task has been well done. 
The author is peculiarly qualified in training and experience for the task which 
he set for himself, and he has produced a volume that every serious student of 
American education should not only read but study. A careful study of this 
volume will do much to clarify the hazy thinking which in recent years has sur- 
rounded many of the educational debates on the strength and the weaknesses of 
progressive education. It will also aid much in preserving the values of the 
movement and at the same time in ridding it of its major defects. 

The author of this excellent treatise is frank to admit that the answer to our 
educational problem is not to be found in either of the extreme forms of these 


t Frederick S. Breed, Education and the New Realism. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1939. Pp. xx+236. $2.00. 
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philosophies, and he recognizes that the desirable course of action in most of the 
issues involved lies somewhere between the two extreme points of view. For ex- 
ample, in the case of the issue of method versus materials, the final answer is one 
of the degree of emphasis to be given to each. The progressives’ emphasis on 
method has been a concerted attack on the earlier concentration of attention on 
subject matter to the neglect of pupil interest and personality growth. Every 
sensible educator knows that this new emphasis on the learner and on his in- 
terests and personality needs has made some great contributions to educational 
progress, and he believes that these contributions should certainly be conserved. 
At the same time he knows that educational content, carefully selected and 
adapted to psychological laws of learning, is also essential to satisfactory educa- 
tional progress. It should be noted that, although the author admits the neces- 
sity of a middle-of-the-road policy in most of the issues posed by progressive 
education, he is frank to take his position on the side of a realistic approach to 
educational problems and to believe in the educational implications which this 
philosophy requires. 

This book is a welcome contribution to educational literature and is heartily 


recommended for serious study. 
Homer P. RAINEY 
University of Texas 


A BACKGROUND FOR GUIDANCE WoRK OF TEACHERS.—Not many years have 
elapsed between the time when “Personality” was the title of the concluding 
chapter in a psychology textbook (and a rather vague chapter at that) and the 
present when it is the subject of a textbook? in its own right. The psycho- 
analysts and mental hygienists, the biologists and hereditarians, and the psychol- 
ogists themselves, including the behaviorists, the Gestalters, and the test- 
makers—all have been piling up their contributions, with the result that in- 
vestigations of the reactions of the organism have given way to, or have been 
interpreted in the light of, an interest in the behavior of the organism as a whole. 

The present volume draws from all these sources, supported by the scholarly 
work of Roback and the Allports. It is well documented (it might be accused of 
being overdocumented) and clearly written. It proceeds logically from the 
vexed problem of definition, through the biological foundations, the relation of 
intelligence and environment, the relation of drives and emotion, and the con- 
fusion of trait names and ratings, to the melioristic view of improvement in 
personality adjustments. “Questions for Stimulating Thought and Discus- 
sion” and “Recommended Readings” conclude each of the eleven chapters. 
The format is excellent. 

In short, the book is ready for courses leading to the Master’s degree in edu- 
cation, building, as it does, on introductory and educational psychology and 
presenting research results and theoretical positions clearly and understand- 

t Louis P. Thorpe, Psychological Foundations of Personality: A Guide for Students 
and Teachers. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. xvi+602. $3.50. 
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ably. It does not aim to tell educators just what to do in problem situations 
which may arise, but it should enable them to understand better the patterns of 
personality adjustment and hence to deal more intelligently with the pupils 


whose school lives they are called on to guide. 
WILLIAM CLARK TROW 
University of Michigan 


Community Civics ror YounG AMERICANS.—In its report (The Teaching of 
Government. New York: Macmillan Co., 1916) the Committee on Instruction of 
the American Political Science Association devoted a little over four pages to 
civics in the first six grades of the traditional elementary school. This commit- 
tee recommended that the fundamental civic virtues as applied to the home, to 
the school, and to the neighborhood be emphasized in Grades I-III and that 
community services, interests, helpers, and activities be the centers of interest 
in Grades IV-VI. There is much evidence in the courses of study appearing 
after 1916 that the recommendations of this committee were taken more or less 
seriously. One ever-present handicap, however, has faced practical school people 
in their efforts to conform to the recommendation of the committee, namely, the 
lack of suitable material to place in the hands of children. While many promis- 
ing efforts were made prior to 1936 to remove this handicap, few of them 
equaled, and certainly none surpassed, those embodied in a series of volumes 
that appeared in 1938 under the general title, “The Young American Civic 
Readers.’ 

Of the three volumes comprising this series, Community Helpers is the most 
elementary. Its content largely concerns the fundamental civic virtues recom- 
mended by the committee mentioned above and is adapted to Grade III or IV. 
The stories and the activities in this volume are concerned with obedience, help- 
fulness, courteousness, respectfulness, patriotism, truthfulness, honesty, and 
kindness, and with workers who bring us food, help clothe us, give us shelter, 
bring us fuel, and care for our health. Throughout the volume an abundance of 
activities is suggested—activities that are intended to implement the content of 
the stories. 

In the Foreword to Community Activities the authors state that it is the first 
book of the series. This statement is evidently an error inasmuch as the same is 
said about Community Helpers in its Foreword. Be this as it may, the material 
and the activities in Community Activities are more advanced than those in 
Community Helpers even though the content of the two volumes is closely re- 
lated. Everyday habits of useful citizens, everyday public helpers and patriotic 
citizens are the general topics treated in Community Activities. Children in 
Grades IV and V will not find the stories and the activities in this volume beyond 
their interest and capacities. 

1 Samuel Berman, Jane Eayre Fryer, and J. Lynn Barnard, The Young American 
Civic Readers: Community Helpers, pp. xii+244, $0.72; Community Activities, pp. 
xii+252, $0.76; Community Interests, pp. xii+274, $0.80. Philadelphia: John C. 
Winston Co., 1938. 
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Community Interests, the third book of the series, is concerned with a mul- 
tiplicity of items and activities. Part I is organized around four so-called 
“units,” entitled “Water,” “Gas,” “Electricity,” and ‘The Telephone.” A 
little over half the volume is devoted to these units. Parts II and III have but 
one unit each. These are entitled “Neighborhood Affairs” and “Understanding 
Our World.” The titles of the parts are “Community Interests” and ‘‘Under- 
standing Our Neighbors.” With the title of a part exactly the same as the title 
of the volume and the title of a unit almost the same as the title of the part in 
which it is placed, there certainly is ample opportunity for the reader to become 
confused. He is tempted to ask: Why so much ado about parts and units? Chil- 
dren in Grades V and VI will not find the material in this volume difficult. 

The three volumes as a whole contain a multifarious variety of materials, 
such as factual stories, dramatizations, poems, imaginative stories, pictures, 
cartoons, and letters. That they achieve unity and coherence in the presenta- 
tion of such a variety of types of material is too much to demand of the authors. 
Even though the adult reader, on finishing the volumes, is a little confused and 
bewildered, it is not likely that the children for whom the books are intended 
will ever be conscious of the lack of unity and coherence. In fact, the variety 
that the volumes contain will probably be the aspect most prized by juvenile 


readers. 
R. M. Tryon 
University of Chicago 


History Is a Story.—This textbook in history! for junior high schools pos- 
sesses two characteristics of a good mystery story: (1) The editor “found” the 
manuscript in a safe. (2) The book is interesting. Mr. Moon has organized the 
manuscript for teaching purposes into eleven units, the first six of which are ar- 
ranged in chronological sequence and trace the development of our country to 
about 1850. The second half of the book is divided into five units, two of which 
represent completely topical treatment. ‘How the States Were Bound To- 
gether” considers roads, canals, newspapers, telegraph, etc., and “How Small 
Inventions Made Big Industries” treats travel, transportation, and inventions 
for factory and farm. 

Many things about this book will appeal to the reader whether he be teacher 
or pupil. Important concepts and episodes are developed at length, and ele- 
ments of less importance are eliminated. Thus the pupil is told to look elsewhere 
for the story of Cortez and Pizarro, but Magellan’s voyage is discussed in one 
and a half pages of text. The author frequently arouses interest by centering the 
reader’s attention on a typical development or person (the story of Daniel 
Boone covers about three pages) and by making effective use of source material. 
Thus the story of the Lewis and Clark Expedition fills about three and a half 
pages, more than two of which are based directly on the Journals of Lewis and 
Clark. Generally speaking, the life of the people in all periods is treated ade- 


tGlenn W. Moon, Story of Our Land and People. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1938. Pp. xiit+564. $1.92. 
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quately and effectively. The illustrations are integrated with the text, and a 
number of graphic representations using the symbols developed by Pictorial 
Statistics, Inc., are helpful. Each of the chapters is followed by some excellent 
suggestions for further reading, some carefully thought out activities, and a 
small number of thought-provoking questions. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, the Story of Our Land and People could be 
greatly improved in two respects. The eighteen colored maps (or most of them) 
might be eliminated. Each lacks a scale of miles, lines of longitude and latitude, 
and is characterized by a subordination of geographical detail in the interest of 
“artistic” effect. If this criticism seems a strong indictment, consider, for ex- 
ample, the map opposite page 20 showing medieval trade routes. The Red Sea, 
the Persian Gulf, the Black Sea, and the Adriatic Sea are represented as closed 
bodies of water, and the land for several hundred miles north of India is sketched 
as a great desert with palm trees and cacti. It would help also if the text had 
been read carefully to eliminate errors of fact and interpretation. Only a few of 
the necessary revisions can be suggested in this review. During the Middle Ages 
were goods likely to be shipped from India to the Persian Gulf for transshipment 
to the Red Sea? (P. 7.) Did England for a century after 1497 engage in a life- 
and-death struggle with France and Spain only to find peace under Elizabeth? 
(P. 32.) Did the French in America prior to 1763 circulate francs worth twenty 
cents? (P. 72.) Did it take three years of civil war for the French rebellion to 
turn into a revolution and did the Directory send its enemies, including King 
Louis and his queen, to the guillotine? (P. 193.) Did most pioneer families in 
Indiana and Illinois have to do without salt because it cost six to eight dollars a 
bushel when transported from the East by packhorse and boat? (P. 284.) Is 
“nothing” an entirely adequate answer to the question of what the United 
States gained from its participation in the World War? (P. 511.) 


Howarp R. ANDERSON 
Cornell University and Ithaca Public Schools 


TxeE CITIzEN AND His OBLIGATIONS.—One of the current tendencies in civic 
education is the attempt to develop in the pupil an awareness of his obligations 
to his constantly expanding circle of interests, to enable him to participate in the 
activities with which he comes in contact and to express himself in the groups 
with which he is associated. This broad concept is the aim of the book here 
reviewed.! This book is one of the volumes of the social-studies series entitled 
“Our Developing Civilization.” 

The book is divided into four parts. Part I deals with the responsibility of 
the citizen to himself—his duty to maintain physical, mental, moral, vocational, 
economic, and civic efficiency. Part II deals with the citizen in his relations 
with his family, his school, and his community. Part IIT reveals the community 
as it functions through its citizens. Part IV emphasizes the responsibility of the 


« G. L. Blough and C. H. McClure, Fundamentals of Citizenship. Chicago: Laidlaw 
Bros., 1939. Pp. 446. $1.20. 
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individual to his government. An appendix contains many items of interest 
that should contribute to the book’s value as a textbook, among which are the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitution of the United States, a discus- 
sion of the proper use of the flag, and an explanation of terms. The Appendix 
also includes a “Compendium of Civic Information,” which contains numerous 
civic facts about both state and national affairs. 

Special effort is made to vitalize the material with which the pupil comes in 
contact. Each of the four parts is preceded by a short overview, and each chap- 
ter begins with a “preparatory note” which calls attention to the importance of 
the material in the chapter. Lists of learning aids, test exercises, and suggested 
activities follow each chapter. Many of the suggested activities should be espe- 
cially worth while in assisting the teacher in providing additional items for the 
more capable pupils. 

Some portions of the book would be strengthened by the inclusion of more 
factual materials. Fewer pictures are included than in some similar volumes, 
but this lack is compensated for by the inclusion of many enlightening graphs 
and pictographs, which should be helpful to pupils as aids to their understanding 
of present trends. Adequate consideration is given to economic conditions, 
which are properly interrelated to the social life and to political institutions. 
The book is up to date, emphasis being placed on current problems. The new 
governmental agencies and modern trends in government are not overlooked. 
The content is made appealing and challenging by addressing much of the mate- 
rial to the reader. 

As a whole, this publication is a worth-while addition to the teaching mate- 
rials in the social-studies field and should be a valuable textbook for use in the 
upper elementary grades. 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


FREMONT P. WIRTH 


* 
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ATKINSON, CARROLL. Development of Radio Education Policies in American Pub- 
lic School Systems. Edinboro, Pennsylvania: Edinboro Educational Press, 
1939. Pp. vit+280. $1.50. 

Conference on Examinations: Under the Auspices of the Carnegie Corporation, 
the Carnegie Foundation, the International Institute of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, at the Hotel Royal, Dinard, France, September 16 to 
19, 1938. Conference Organized and Proceedings Edited by Paul Monroe. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. xiv+330. 
$3.15. 
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EcKERT, RutH E., and MARSHALL, THoMAs O. When Youth Leave School. ‘The 
Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public Education in the 
State of New York. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. 
XViii+360. $3.00. 

Epwarps, Newton. Equal Educational Opportunity for Youth: A National Re- 
sponsibility. A Report to the American Youth Commission. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1939. Pp. x+190. $2.00. 

ELSBREE, WILLARD S. The American Teacher: Evolution of a Profession in a 
Democracy. New York: American Book Co., 1939. Pp. x+566. $2.75. 

Fay, Jay WHarton. American Psychology before William James. New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1939. Pp. x +240. $2.50. 

Fietcuer, B. A. The Next Step in Canadian Education: An Account of the 
Larger Unit of School Administration. Studies of the Institute of Public Af- 
fairs at Dalhousie University. Toronto, Canada: Macmillan Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., 1939. Pp. xvi+202. $2.00. 

HAMRIN, SHIRLEY A., and ERICKSON, CLIFFORD E. Guidance in the Secondary 
School. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. xii+466. 
$2.75. 

HEATON, KENNETH L., and WEEDON, VIVIAN. The Failing Student: A Study of 
Academic Failure and the Implication for Education. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. x+286. $2.50. 

Homes, Lutvu. A History of the Position of Dean of Women in a Selected Group 
of Co-educational Colleges and Universities in the United States. Teachers Col- 
lege Contributions to Education, No. 767. New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1939. Pp. vit+142. 

Jupp, Cuartes H. Educational Psychology. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1939. Pp. xx+566. $2.25. 

Local Broadcasts to Schools. Edited by Irvin Stewart. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. viiit+-240. $2.00. 

Morton, RoBert LEE. Teaching Arithmetic in the Elementary School: Vol. 11, 
Upper Grades. New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1939. Pp. x+470. $2.80. 
NELSON, EstHER Marion. An Analysis of Content of Student-teaching Courses 
for Education of Elementary Teachers in State Teachers Colleges. Teachers Col- 
lege Contributions to Education, No. 723. New York: Teachers College, Co- 

lumbia University, 1939. Pp. viiit+332. $3.15. 

Norton, T. L. Public Education and Economic Trends. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, 1939. Pp. 196. 
$1.50. 

PRosseR, CHARLES ALLEN. Secondary Education and Life. The Inglis Lecture, 
1939. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1939. Pp. 92. 
$1.00. 

REARICK, ELIZABETH C. Dances of the Hungarians. Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 770. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1939. Pp. viiit+-152. $2.10. 
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ROEMER, JOSEPH, and Hoover, OLIVER. The Dean of Boys in High School: 
His Qualifications and Functions. New York: American Book Co., 1939. 
Pp. viiit+o4. $1.00. 

SALISBURY, FRANK SEELY. Human Development and Learning: An Interpretive 
Introduction to Psychology. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1939. 
Pp. xviiit+514. $3.00. 

SEARS, Paut B. Life and Environment: The Interrelations of Living Things. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. xx+176. 
$1.85. 

STOLPER, B. J. R., and Fenn, Henry C. Integration at Work: Six Greek Cities: 
An Experience with Social Studies, Literature, and Art in the Modern High 
School. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. 
viii+166. $1.85. 

TANsIL, REBECCA CATHERINE. The Contributions of Cumulative Personnel Rec- 
ords to a Teacher-Education Program: As Evidenced by Their Use at the State 
Teachers College at Towson, Maryland. Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, No. 764. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1939. Pp. viiit+158. $1.60. 

Tiecs, Ernest W. Tests and Measurements in the Improvement of Learning. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1939. Pp. xxii+490. $2.75. 

WapPLeEs, Dovuctas. Investigating Library Problems. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. xvit+116. $1.00. 

WEBB, L. W., and SHOTWELL, ANNA MARKT. Testing in the Elementary School. 
Revised edition of Standard Tests in the Elementary School. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1939. Pp. xx-+408. $2.75. 

Wituiamson, E. G. How To Counsel Students: A Manual of Techniques for 
Clinical Counselors. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. 
xx+562. $3.75. 


BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


AmEs, Jesse H., AMEs, MERLIN M., and Stapies, THomas S. Our Land and 
Our People: The Progress of the American Nation. St. Louis, Missouri: Web- 
ster Publishing Co., 1939. Pp. xiv-+690. $1.80. 

BREED, FREDERICK S., and SEALE, ELtis C. My Word Book: A Course of Inte- 
grated Activities in Spelling. Grade Two, pp. 92; Grade Three, pp. 98; Grade 
Four, pp. 112; Grade Five, pp. 112; Grade Six, pp. 116. Chicago: Lyons & 
Carnahan, 1937, 1938, 1939. 

Burcu, Giapys, and Wotcott, Joun. A Child’s Book of Famous Composers. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1939. Pp. 184. $1.50. 

CHADSEY, CHARLES E., WEINBERG, Louis, and MILLER, CHESTER F. America 
in the Making: From Wilderness to World Power. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1939. Pp. xviiit+-720+xlvi. $1.76. 
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The Child Development Readers. Reading for Fun by Julia Letheld Hahn, pp. 
vit+154, $0.60; Finding Friends by Julia Letheld Hahn, pp. vit+152, $0.76; 
Making Visits by Julia M. Harris, pp. vi+248, $0.84; Meeting Our Neighbors 
by Jennie Wahlert and Julia Letheld Hahn, pp. vi+312, $0.88. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1939. 

Howarb, ErHe, K. How We Get Our Food. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1939. Pp. 112. $0.88. 

Jonrs, Eastry S. Live English: Book I, A Basic Text in Forming Language 
Habits: Writing, Sentence Sense, Paragraph Sense, Speaking, Reading, Us- 
ing Books as Tools, Grammar, Spelling, Clear and Correct Manuscript, 
Habits of Courtesy and Accuracy, Clear Thinking, pp. xviii+386, $1.32; 
Book II, A Basic Text in Forming Language Habits: Speaking, Reading, 
Using Books as Tools, Writing, Spelling, Punctuating, Organizing, Securing 
Realness and Aliveness in Expression, Thinking Concretely and Clearly, pp. 
xx+366, $1.32; Books I and II combined, pp. xxviii+644, $1.80. New York: 
D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 1939. 

KINNEMAN, JOHN A., and Exttwoop, RoBert S. Living with Others. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1939. Pp. xii+532+viii. 

Law, FREDERICK Hovuk. Civilization Builders. New York: D. Appleton—Cen- 
tury Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. x+356. $1.32. 

Lennes, N. J. New Practical Mathematics. New York: Macmillan Co., 1939. 
Pp. x+426. 

Meyers, J. G., Hamer, O. Stuart, and Grisso, Litt1an. The Old World and 
Its Gifts. Chicago: Follett Publishing Co., 1939. Pp. viiit552. $1.96. 

Morra, WitzBur F. (Chairman), and OrHErs. Bibliography of Text-Books in the 
Social Studies for Elementary and Secondary Schools. Bulletin No. 21. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: National Council for the Social Studies, 1939. 
Pp. 80. $0.50. 

Park, DorotHea. Pets Are Fun. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1939. Pp. 92. 
$0.68. 

Perkins, Lucy Fircu (text completed by ELEANoR Perkins). The 
Dutch Twins and Little Brother. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1938. 
Pp. 78. $0.60. 

Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series. No. 101, The Vacation Unit (Grades I to VI) by 
Eula Atkinson Johnston and Anna Leah Carpenter. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. vit+26. $0.40. 

Watters, GARNETTE, and Courtis, §. A. A Picture Dictionary for Children: A 
First Guide to the Meanings, Spellings and Use of Words and 1 Fascinating 
Introduction to the Adventure of Building a Vocabulary. New York: Grosset 
& Dunlap, 1939. Pp. 478. $1.00. 


PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FORM 


ARNETT, TREVOR. Trends in Current Receipts and Expenditures and in Receipts 
for Capital Purposes of Endowed Universities and Colleges, and in Current 
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Receipts of State Institutions in the United States from 1927-28 through 1936- 
37. Occasional Papers No. 12. New York: General Education Board, 1939. 
Pp. xiv+158. 

BREWINGTON, ANN, and BERG, EVELYN. State Certification of Teachers of Busi- 
ness Education. National Association of Commercial Teacher-training Insti- 
tutions, Bulletin No. 16. Muncie, Indiana: Vernal H. Carmichael, President 
(% Ball State Teachers College), 1939. Pp. 32. 

The Challenge of Progressive Education. Proceedings of the Fourth Conference 
on Education and the Exceptional Child under the Auspices of Child Re- 
search Clinic of the Woods Schools. Langhorne, Pennsylvania: Child Re- 
search Clinic of the Woods Schools, 1938. Pp. 70. 

Curysostome, F.E.C., Frieze. La Notion de relation chez Venfant. Bulletin 
No. 1 de l’institut pédagogique Saint-Georges. Montreal, Quebec: Institut 
pédagogique Saint-Georges, Université de Montréal, 1939. Pp. 26. 

CurysostomE, F.E.C., FrERE, and Martin, JEAN. Une Etude critique du test 
@’intelligence logique de J.-M. Lahy. Bulletin No. 3 de l’institut pédagogique 
Saint-Georges. Montreal, Quebec: Institut pédagogique Saint-Georges, Uni- 
versité de Montréal, 1939. Pp. 58. 

The Foreign Policy Association, Headline Books. No. 11 (revised), Changing 
Governments amid New Social Problems: A Survey of the Governments of 
France, Germany, Italy, Russia, and Denmark by Ryllis Alexander Goslin, 
pp. 64; No. 17, The Good Neighbors: The Story of the Two Americas by 
Delia Goetz and Varian Fry, pp. 96; No. 18, Battles without Bullets: The 
Story of Economic Warfare by Thomas Brockway, pp. 96. New York: For- 
eign Policy Association, 1939. $0.25 each (paper); $0.95 each (cloth). 

House, Cyrit O. Teaching as a Career. Occupational Monographs, No. 5. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates (600 South Michigan Avenue), 1939. 
Pp. 48. $0.50. 

Mental and Physical Development. Review of Educational Research, Vol. IX, 
No. 1. Washington: American Educational Research Association, 1939. 
Pp. 142. $1.00. 

M.-Lko, F.E.C., Frtre. Adaptation a la Belgique des “Premiers tests de lecture” 
du professeur A. I. Gates. Bulletin No. 2 de l’institut pédagogique Saint- 
Georges. Montreal, Quebec: Institut pédagogique Saint-Georges, Univer- 
sité de Montréal, 1939. Pp. go. 

“Proceedings of a Conference on the Educational Production of Motion Pic- 
tures.” Sponsored Jointly by College of Education, Ohio State University, 
Department of Photography, Ohio State University, the National Council of 
Teachers of English, the Film Project of the American Council on Education; 
Ohio State University, November 22-23, 1938. Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State University, 1939. Pp. iv-+120 (mimeo- 
graphed). $1.25. 

Programs of the Co-operating Secondary Schools in California. Bulletin of the 
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California State Department of Education, No. 3. Sacramento, California: 
State Department of Education, 1939. Pp. x+82. 

Pupil Personnel, Guidance, and Counseling. Review of Educational Research, 
Vol. IX, No. 2. Washington: American Educational Research Association, 
1939. Pp. 143-252. $1.00. 

Radio in Education. Compiled and Written by the Federal Writers’ Project, 
Works Progress Administration, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania: Department of Public Instruction, 1939. Pp. 48. 

Salaries of School Employees, 1938-39. Research Bulletin of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Vol. XVII, No. 2. Washington: Research Division of the 
National Education Association, 1939. Pp. 67-96. $0.25. 

School Buildings and Equipment: An Exploratory Study of the Present Status and 
Need for Research in School Buildings and Equipment. American Council on 
Education Studies, Series I, Vol. III, No. 8. Washington: American Council 
on Education, 1939. Pp. viii+30. $0.25. 

The Secondary School Library in California, Bulletin of the California State De- 
partment of Education, No. 2. Sacramento, California: State Department 
of Education, 1939. Pp. xiv+84. 

Special Opportunities of Small Rural Schools. Bulletin 230. Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania: State Department of Public Instruction, 1939. Pp. 98. 

“State Aid to Private and Sectarian Schools.” Compiled by the Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education Association. Washington: National Education 
Association, 1939 (revised). Pp. 44 (mimeographed). $0.15. 

STEWART, MAXWELL S. Co-operatives in the U.S——A Balance Sheet. Public Af- 
fairs Pamphlets, No. 32. New York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1939. 
Pp. 32. $0.10. 

Tenure of School Administrators. Committee on Tenure of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Washington: National Education Association, 1939. 
Pp. 24. $0.25. 

WE7zEL, Witt1am A. The Teacher and Civil Liberty: An Essay on the Relation of 
Public Education to the Orderly Processes of Democracy. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, 1939. Pp. 60. 
$0.50. 

A Working Philosophy in the Field of Teacher Education. Bulletin 157. Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania: State Department of Public Instruction, 1939. Pp. 20. 

A Working Philosophy of Education for Pennsylvania. Bulletin 14. Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania: State Department of Public Instruction, 1939. Pp. 44. 

YEAKEL, SIistER Mary Acnes. The Nineteenth Century Educational Contribu- 
tion of the Sisters of Charity of Saint Vincent de Paul in Virginia. Johns Hop- 
kins University Studies in Education, No. 27. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1939. Pp. 116. $1.25. 

UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS: 

Leaflet No. 14 (1939, revised)—Guidance Leaflets: Pharmacy by Walter J. 
Greenleaf. Pp. 22. $0.05. 
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